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CHAPTER  XXXII 1 
THE  LAST  DECADE  OF  EUROPEAN  POLITICS 

Political  Reforms 

III.   The  opening  years  of  the  twentieth  century  have  wit-  A  general 

nessed  a  steady  increase  in  the  peoples'  control  of  their  gov- 

ernments.    The  House  of  Lords  in  England  has  been  forced 

to  admit  that  the  final  word  in  lawmaking  rests  with  the  House 

of  Commons ;  the  monarchy  has  been  overthrown  in  Portugal ; 

Turkey  has  tried  to  establish  a  constitution  and  a  parliament ; 

China,  having  overturned  the  imperial  administration,  has  founded 

a  republic ;  and  Russia  has  dethroned  the  Tsar. 

At  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  England  was,  to  all  England 

_,  long  con- 

appearances,  as  conservative  as  any  nation  in  western  Europe,   servative 

The  enthusiasm  for  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  and  for  the 
reform  of  ancient  abuses,  which  had  stirred  the  country  for  a 
hundred  years,  seemed  to  have  died  away.  Contentment  with 
the  existing  order,  and  interest  in  great  enterprises  in  South 
Africa  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  characterized  English  poli- 
tics. From  1886  to  1906  (except  for  a  short  period  in  1892- 
1895)  the  Conservative  (or  Unionist^)  party  was  in  control  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  government.  Liberalism 
appeared  to  be  dead,  and  the  agitation  of  the  socialists  appar- 
ently made  no  impression  on  the  workingmen. 

At  length,  in  1901,  a  Labor  Representation  Committee  was  The  Labor 
formed  in  order  to  secure  the  united  action  of  the  many  trade   pj^ament 

1  The  numbering  of  the  chapters  and  sections  is  arranged  to  correspond  with 
that  in  The  Development  of  Modem  Europe^  Vol.  II. 

2  When  Gladstone  introduced  his  Home  Rule  Bill  for  Ireland  in  i8S6  the 
Conservative  party  was  reenforced  by  those  Liberals  who  did  not  approve  of 
the  bill,  and  the  name  "  Unionist "  came  to  be  applied  to  the  group  which  had 
formerly  been  called  "  Conservative." 
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unions  and  of  the  Independent  Labor  party  founded  some 
years  before.  In  1905  this  committee  pledged  itself  to  work 
for  the  chief  objects  of  socialism.  When  a  general  election  to 
Parliament  occurred  in  1906,  no  less  than  fifty  labor  repr-esenta- 
tives  were  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Several  of  these 
were  avowed  socialists. 

When  at  the  same  election  the  Liberal  party  was  restored  to 
power,  a  new  epoch  of  reform  activity  opened.  That  party 
soon  carried  through  Parliament  a  workingmen's  compensation 
act  and  other  labor  laws,  and  gave  the  Conservatives  or  Union- 
ists to  understand  that  these  measures  were  only  an  installment 
of  a  long  program  of  new  legislation. 

The  Conservatives,  intrenched  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where 
they  had  a  large  majority,  began  to  take  up  arms  against 
measures  which  were,  in  their  opinion,  nothing  short  of  revo- 
lutionary. Several  bills  passed  by  the  Commons  were  thrown 
out  by  the  peers. 

The  real  clash  between  the  Lords  and  Commons  came  in 
1909  over  the  budget — that  is,  over  the  taxes  which  the 
Liberals  proposed  to  raise  and  the  objects  for  which  they 
planned  to  spend  them.  In  April  of  that  year  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons  a  scheme  of  taxation  which  stirred  up  a  veritable 
hornets'  nest.  He  proposed  a  high  tax  on  automobiles,  a  heavy 
income  tax  with  a  special  additional  tax  on  incomes  over  ^5000, 
—  heavier  on  unearned  than  on  earned  incomes,  —  and  an  in- 
heritance tax  on  a  new  scale,  varying  according  to  the  amount 
of  the  inheritance,  up  to  fifteen  per  cent  on  estates  over 
;^i,ooo,ooo.  He  also  proposed  a  new  land  tax,  distinguishing 
sharply  between  landowners  who  actually  worked  their  lands 
and  the  owners  of  mineral  lands  and  city  lots  who  made  large 
profits  without  turning  a  hand.  The  budget  included  a  twenty 
per  cent  tax  on  unearned  increments  in  land  values,  so  that 
any  one  who  profited  by  a  rise  in  the  value  of  his  real  estate 
would  pay  a  good  share  of  the  gain  to  the  public  treasury. 


tion  in  tax- 
ation 
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These  special  taxes,  in  addition  to  the  other  taxes,  made  a  A  budget 
heavy  budget ;  but  the  chancellor  defended  it  on  the  ground  on^ poverty 
that  it  was  a  war  budget  for  "  waging  implacable  war  against 
poverty."  He  concluded  his  opening  speech  in  defense  of  his 
policy  by  expressing  the  hope  "  that  great  advance  will  be  made 
during  this  generation  toward  the  time  when  poverty  with  its 
wretchedness  and  squalor  will  be  as  remote  from  the  people  of 
this  country  as  the  wolves  which  once  infested  the  forests." 

This  budget  was  at  once  hotly  attacked  by  the  Unionists  as  The  Union- 
socialistic  and  revolutionary.  They  claimed  that  the  distinction  [he  budget 
between  "  earned  "  and  "  unearned  "  incomes  was  an  unwar- 
ranted and  invidious  attack  on  the  rights  of  property.  Some 
supporters  of  the  budget  frankly  declared  that  a  man's  right 
to  his  property  depended  upon  the  way  in  which  he  got  it. 
Speaking  on  this  point,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  said :  "  For-  A  new  ques- 
merly  the  question  of  the  taxgatherer  was,  '  How  much  have 
you  got  ? '  .  .  .  Now  a  new  question  has  arisen.  We  do  not 
only  ask  to-day,  '  How  much  have  you  got  ? '  we  also  ask  '  How 
did  you  get  it  ?  Did  you  earn  it  by  yourself,  or  has  it  been  left 
to  you  by  others  ?  Was  it  gained  by  processes  which  are  in 
themselves  beneficial  to  the  community  in  general,  or  was  it 
gained  by  processes  which  have  done  no  good  to  any  one,  but 
only  harm  ?  .  .  .  Was  it  derived  by  active  reproductive  processes, 
or  merely  by  squatting  on  some  piece  of  necessary  land  till 
enterprise  and  labor,  national  interests  and  municipal  interests, 
had  to  buy  you  out  at  fifty  times  the  agricultural  value  ?  Was 
it  gained  by  opening  new  minerals  to  the  service  of  man,  or 
by  drawing  a  mining  royalty  from  the  toil  and  adventure  of 
others  ?  .  .  .  How  did  you  get  it  ? '  That  is  the  new  question 
which  has  been  postulated,  and  which  is  vibrating  in  pene- 
trating repetition  through  the  land."  The  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  budget  convinced  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  was 
carried  by  a  handsome  majority. 

The  debate  on  the  budget  began  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
November  23,  1909,  and  it  was  at  once  claimed  that  the  upper 
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house  had  the  constitutional  right  to  reject  money  bills  passed 
by  the  Commons,  in  spite  of  some  precedents  to  the  contrary. 
After  a  few  days  of  debate  the  Lords  defeated  the  budget  by 
a  vote  of  350  to  75. 

The  Liberals  immediately  took  up  the  gauge  thus  thrown 
down.  On  December  2  Mr.  Asquith  (who  had  become  prime 
minister  in  1908)  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  resolu- 
tion "  That  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  refusing  to 
pass  into  law  the  financial  provision  made  by  the  House  for 
the  services  of  the  year  is  a  breach  of  the  Constitution  and 
a  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the  House  of  Commons." 

An  appeal  was  then  made  to  the  country,  and  a  new  House 
of  Commons  was  elected.  The  Liberal  party  found  its  numbers 
greatly  reduced,  but  enjoyed  the  support  of  the  Socialist,  Radi- 
cal, and  Irish  groups  in  the  endeavors  to  reduce  the  ancient 
powers  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Only  when  Asquith  warned 
the  Lords  that  unless  they  passed  the  proposed  budget  there 
would  be  another  appeal  to  the  country,  did  they  give  in,  April, 

19 10.  But  the  general  question  of  the  powers  of  the  upper 
house  was  not  settled  by  this  victory,  and  the  war  on  the  Lords' 
old  right  to  reject  measures  passed  by  the  Commons  continued 
to  be  carried  on  in  and  out  of  Parliament.  The  death  of  King 
Edward  VH  (May,  19 10)  caused  a  slight  truce,  but  the  struggle 
was  renewed  in  the  succeeding  fall,  and  a  new  election  took 
place  in  which  the  Liberals  made  slight  gains. 

Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  new  Parliament  in  191 1  a 
bill  designed  to  check  the  exercise  of  the  "  veto  "  power  by  the 
Lords  was  introduced  in  the  Commons  and  passed  by  a  good 
round  majority.  The  measure  was  then  sent  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  Mr.  Asquith  announced  that  he  had  received  the  con- 
sent of  the  new  king,  George  V,  to  create  enough  new  peers  to 
insure  its  passage  in  case  its  Conservative  opponents  were  able 
to  defeat  it.    Thus  intimidated,  the  upper  house,  on  August  18, 

1 9 1 1 ,  passed  the  Parliament  Act,  or  the  Lords'  Veto  Bill,  as  it 
was  called,  the  leading  provisions  of  which  follow : 
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If  any  money  bill  —  that  is,  a  bill  relative  to  raising  taxes  and  The  Lords' 
making  appropriations  —  is  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons 
and  sent  up  to  the  Lords  at  least  one  month  before  the  end  of 
a  session,  and  is  not  passed  by  the  Lords  within  one  month 
without  amendment,  the  bill  may  be  presented  to  the  king  for 
his  signature  and,  on  being  approved,  becomes  a  law,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  Lords  have  not  consented  to  it  Any 
other  public  bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  at  three 
successive  sessions  and  rejected  by  the  Lords  at  each  of  the 
three  sessions  may  likewise  be  presented  to  the  king  and,  on 
receiving  his  approval,  will  become  a  law  without  the  consent 
of  the  Lords. ^  The  veto  bill  also  fixed  five  years  instead  of 
seven  years  as  the  time  which  any  parliament  may  last.  That 
is,  under  the  law  of  August  i8,  191 1,  a  new  parliamentary 
election  must  be  held  at  least  every  five  years,  although  a  dis- 
solution may,  of  course,  be  ordered  at  any  time  by  the  cabinet.^ 
Thanks  to  the  reduction  of  the  power  of  the  Lords,  the  Liberals 
were  able  to  carry  through  various  important  reform  measures 
which  will  be  discussed  later  (see  below,  p.  xvii  sqq?). 

When  the  war  came,  in  19 14,  Asquith,  as  prime  minister,   Lloyd 
failed  to  satisfy  the  people  that  he  was  competent  to  cope  with  primfminis- 

the  terrible  situation.    Lloyd  Geors^e  became  more  and  more  \^^->  Decem- 

.  .  °er,  1916 

prominent  in  the  direction  of  affairs,  and  finally,  in  December, 

19 16,  there  was  a  reorganization  of  the  government,  by  which 

he  became  prime  minister ;  and  various  well-known  statesmen 

from  both  the  Liberal  and  Unionist  parties  were  selected  to  aid 

him  in  a  coalition  cabinet. 

In  the  spring  of  19 17  the  cabinet  took  up  the  old  question   Proposed 

of  greatly  extending  the  right  to  vote,  and  introduced  a  "  Rep-  f^on  o?the" 

resentation  of  the  People  "  bill,  which  proposed  to  enfranchise  all  franchise, 

men  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  had  resided  in  a  district 

six  months ;   all  soldiers  and  sailors,  wherever  they  might  be, 

1  The  bill  must  not,  however,  be  rushed  through  but  must  have  been  under 
consideration  for  at  least  two  years. 

2  Provision  was  at  last  made  in  igii  to  pay  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;^4oo  a  year. 
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and  about  six  millions  of  women,  who  either  occupied  premises 
or  were  the  wives  of  "occupiers."  The  old  rule  that  a  person 
might,  as  a  landowner  in  several  constituencies,  have  several 
votes  was  revised,  and  no  one  was  on  any  pretense  to  have 
more  than  two  votes.  Should  this  bill  pass,  it  will  not  only 
establish  really  representative  government  in  Great  Britain  but 
will  settle  the  long-contested  right  of  women  to  share  in  the 
suffrage  (see  below,  p.  xvi-xvii). 

The  old  question  of  Irish  Home  Rule  had  slumbered  for  a 
number  of  years  after  Gladstone's  last  futile  attempt  in  1893 
to  get  his  bill  passed,  and  those  opposed  to  the  measure  hoped 
that  the  various  plans  of  Parliament  to  help  Ireland  might  serve 
to  reconcile  the  Irish  nationalists  to  the  existing  system.  But 
the  leader  of  the  Irish  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  John 
Redmond,  now  that  the  conservative  House  of  Lords  had  lost 
its  former  power  to  block  measures,  kept  the  issue  alive.  In 
19 1 2  Asquith  and  the  Liberals  introduced  a  bill  providing 
for  an  Irish  parliament  in  Dublin,  to  deal  with  Irish  matters, 
and  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  appointed  by  the  British 
monarch,  was  to  govern  Ireland  through  ministers  responsible 
to  the  Irish  parliament.  The  Irish  representatives  in  the  English 
House  of  Commons  were  to  be  reduced  from  103  to  42. 

This  did  not  satisfy  either  the  extreme  Irish  nationalists,  who 
desired  complete  independence,  or  the  Irish  Protestants,  who 
declared  that  "  Home  Rule  "  would  mean  "  Rome  Rule."  Two 
thirds  of  the  people  of  Ireland  are  Catholics,  and  they  have 
an  overwhelming  majority  in  three  of  the  four  provinces  ;  but  in 
the  province  of  Ulster,  with  the  important  city  of  Belfast,  slightly 
over  half  the  population  are  Protestant,  belonging  either  to  the 
Church  of  England  or  to  the  Presbyterian  church.  Here,  there- 
fore, the  chief  opposition  to  Home  Rule  centered,  and  the  people 
of  Ulster  actually  began  collecting  arms  and  drilling  with  a  view 
of  resorting  to  civil  war  if  necessary  in  order  to  keep  their  old 
influence,  although  the  proposed  Irish  parliament  had  no  power 
to  touch  religious  matters. 
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Nevertheless  the  Home  Rule  Bill  became  a  law  in  September,  Attempt 
19 1 4,  without  the  assent  of  the  House  of  Lords;  but  it  was  an  Irish  re- 
suspended  on  account  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Redmond  P"^^^c»  ^9^6 
announced  that  the  Nationalist  Catholic  Irish  of  the  south  would 
join  with  the  Protestant  Ulstermen  in  the  war  against  a  common 
enemy.  But  the  suspension  of  the  Home  Rule  law  caused 
great  discontent.  In  April,  19 16,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in 
Dublin,  led  by  the  Sinn  Fein  (pronounced  shifi  fane,  and  mean- 
ing "  we  ourselves  "),  a  party  which  aimed  to  set  up  an  Irish 
republic,  under  its  own  green,  white,  and  gold  flag.  British 
troops  were  sent  over,  and  the  rebellion  was  suppressed  with 
rifles  and  machine  guns ;  some  three  hundred  persons  were 
killed  in  the  streets  of  Dublin,  and  over  five  hundred  British 
soldiers  lost  their  lives.  The  president  of  the  proposed  republic 
and  a  number  of  others  were  executed,  and  Sir  Roger  Case- 
ment, who  was  caught  landing  from  a  German  submarine,  was 
condemned  as  a  traitor  and  hanged.-  Redmond  and  most  of 
the  Irish  nationalists  remained  loyal  to  the  British  king,  but 
deprecated  what  they  regarded  as  the  ruthless  punishment  of 
the  rebels. 

After  bitter  discussion  the  arranging  of  a  compromise  was   An  Irish  con- 
turned  over  to  Lloyd   George,  who  when  he  became  prime  convention, 
minister  submitted  the  whole  question  of  the  Irish  constitution   ^9^7 
to  a  national  Irish  convention.    What  the  outcome  will  be  no 
one  knows  at  the  time  of  writing  (December,  19 17). 

It  is  clear,   in  view  of  the  active  participation  of   all  the   Reform  of 
English  colonies  in  the  war,  that  the  system  of  governing  the  tion^of  the 
British  Empire  may  have  to  be  greatly  modified  in  order  to   ^^p^jjjg 
satisfy  the  increasing  strength  and  independence  of  its  various 
parts.    Mr.   Asquith  promised   in    19 16    that   "the   fabric  of 
Empire "  should  be  refashioned   and  its  policy,  especially  in 
regard  to  its   relations  with   Germany  and  world   commerce, 
should  be  determined  not  by  the  British  Parliament  alone  but 
by  a  conference  of  all  members  of  the  vast  British  Empire. 
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While  the  Liberal  government  in  England  was  busy  asserting 
the  powers  of  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  House  of 
Lords,  noteworthy  attempts  were  being  made  in  the  German 
Reichstag  to  force  the  emperor's  chief  minister,  the  Imperial 
Chancellor,  to  recognize  his  responsibility  to  the  representatives 
of  the  people  rather  than  to  the  Kaiser,  who  appoints  him.  As 
we  have  already  seen,^  the  principle  that  the  chancellor  should 
resign  on  finding  a  majority  against  him  in  the  Reichstag  was 
not  accepted  in  Germany  by  Bismarck  and  the  makers  of  the 
German  constitution. 

The  socialists  have  been  especially  active  in  the  struggle  in 
the  Reichstag  to  secure  a  constitutional  amendment  making 
the  executive  department  subservient  to  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  imperial  government.  The  heavy  gains  made  by  the 
socialists  in  the  election  in  January,  19 12  — from  3,251,009  to 
4,250,300  votes  —  and  the  increase  of  their  membership  in  the 
Reichstag  from  43  to  no  also  indicate  that  the  element  of 
absolutism  in  the  German  government  is  a  diminishing  force. 
In  general,  the  results  of  that  election  were  favorable  to  the 
radicals  and  progressives,  as  the  votes  for  the  more  important 
parties  show.^ 


1  See  Development  of  Modern  Europe^  Vol.  II,  p.  130. 
2  The  Chief  Parties  and  the  Vote  in  the  German  Elections  (1912) 


Socialists  .  .  , 
National  Liberals 
Radicals  .  .  .  , 
Conservatives  .  , 
Center  (Catholic) 


Votes 

M 

EMBERS 

4,250,000 

IIO 

1,663,000 

45 

1,500,000 

41 

1,126,000 

57 

2,000,000 

93 

In  the  midst  of  the  war,  May  i,  1916,  the  state  of  the  parties  in  the  Reichstag 
had  not  greatly  changed :  Socialists  (including  Social  Democrats  and  Social 
Democratic  Labor  Union),  107  ;  National  Liberals,  45  ;  Radicals,  45  ;  Conserva- 
tives, 44;  Center  (Catholic),  91;  the  German  Party,  27;  Poles,  iS ;  Independ- 
ents, 20.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  sociaUst,  radical,  and  liberal  parties  have  a 
considerable  majority  of  representatives. 
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When  Germany  became  involved  in  the  great  war  of  19 14,   A  member  of 
all  party  differences  were  cast  aside  for  the  time  being,  and  the   cham:eno?^^ 
Reichstag  almost  unanimously  rallied  to  the  support  of  the   ^9^7 
government.    As  the  war  dragged  on,  however,  this  patriotic 
unanimity    weakened,    and    with    redoubled    earnestness    the 
Reichstag  raised    its  voice  to  demand   more   democracy.     In 
vain  the  Kaiser  endeavored  to  quiet  his  critics  by  promising  to 
grant  reforms  after  the  war.    Finding  that  nothing  else  would 
satisfy  them,  he  at  length,  in  19 17,  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Reichstag,  Count  von  Hertling,  as  chancellor.     Although  the 
principle  of  ministerial  responsibility  was  still  not  recognized, 
the  new  chancellor  took  great  pains  to  secure  the  support  of  a 
parliamentary  majority. 

The  popular  movements  in  England  and  Germany  were  not  Discontent 
accompanied  by  much  criticism  of  the  idea  of  a  limited  mon-  monarchy  in 
archy  ;  and,  in  fact,  at  the  opening  of  the  new  century  it  looked  Po^^^s^^ 
as  if  republican  agitation  against  royalty,  as  such,  had  entirely 
disappeared  in  Europe.  In  Portugal,  however,  the  attempt  of 
the  king  to  establish  a  dictatorship  and  squander  the  revenues 
without  accountability  raised  up  a  party  determined  upon  his 
overthrow,  and  on  February  i,  1908,  King  Carlos  and  the 
Crown  Prince,  while  riding  in  the  streets  of  Lisbon,  were  as- 
sassinated. The  late  king's  eighteen-year-old  son  was  at  once 
proclaimed  as  Manuel  II,  but  he  found  that  he  had  received  a 
troublesome  heritage.  The  little  realm  was  disturbed  by  party 
dissensions ;  finances  were  in  a  bad  way ;  workingmen  were 
discontented ,  the  radicals  were  waging  war  against  the  clergy 
and  the  monks ;  and  the  republicans  daily  gained  in  strength 
in  spite  of  the  promises  of  reform  made  by  the  young  ruler. 

Early  in  October,  19 10,  a  revolt  broke  out  in  Lisbon.    After  The  estab- 
some  serious  street  fighting  and  the  bombardment  of  the  royal  t^g  portu- 
palace,  the  king  fled  to  England,  protesting  that  his  hasty  flight  guese  Repub- 
did  not  mean  abdication.    The  republicans  at  once  set  up  a 
provisional  government  and  began  the  expulsion  of  the  monks 
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and  nuns  and  the  confiscation  of  their  property.  In  May,  191 1, 
elections  were  held  for  a  constitutional  convention  which  met  in 
June.  This  convention  drafted  a  republican  constitution  provid- 
ing for  a  legislative  body  of  two  chambers,  one  elected  directly 
by  universal  manhood  suffrage  and  the  other  indirectly  by  the 
municipalities ;  for  a  president  to  be  elected  by  the  legislature 
for  a  term  of  four  years ;  and  for  a  ministry  responsible  to 
parliament.  The  young  republic  seems  to  be  gaining  in  sta- 
bility in  spite  of  the  continued  efforts  of  the  monarchists  to 
overturn  it. 


The  consti- 
tutional revo- 
lution in 
Turkey 
IQ08 


The  deposi- 
tion of  the 
Sultan 


The  unrest  which  had  been  stirring  western  Europe  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years  —  which  had  made  Metternich  and  Wel- 
lington tremble  for  the  safety  of  the  throne  and  the  altar  — 
reached  Turkey  in  the  opening  years  of  the  twentieth  century. 
For  some  time  the  Young  Turk  party  had  been  busy  spreading 
ideas  of  parliamentary  government  and  national  independence 
of  foreign  control.  Early  in  the  year  1908  a  Committee  of 
Union  and  Progress,  composed  largely  of  army  officers,  was 
formed  at  Salonica,  and  soon  enlisted  support  among  the  sol- 
diers and  the  people.  In  July,  1908,  a  revolt  broke  out,  and  the 
Salonica  Committee  proclaimed  a  constitution,  at  the  same  time 
announcing  its  intention  to  march  upon  Constantinople  if  the 
Sultan  did  not  come  to  terms.  The  Sultan  at  once  yielded  and 
restored  the  constitution  which  he  had  granted  in  1876  and 
then  suspended  in  1878.  One  or  two  of  his  notorious  advisers 
were  assassinated,  but  on  the  whole  the  revolution  was  com- 
paratively peaceful.  In  October  and  November  the  elections 
to  the  new  parliament  were  held,  and  in  December,  1908,  the 
Sultan  opened  the  assembly  with  great  pomp. 

The  new  government  very  soon  found  its  hands  full.  There 
were  disorders  in  various  parts  of  the  empire,  particularly  in 
Macedonia.  On  October  5,  1908,  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria 
declared  his  country  forever  independent  of  Turkey.  At  the 
same  time  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  formally  annexed  Bosnia 
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and  Herzegovina,  which  had  been  under  Austro-Hungarian 
control  since  the  settlement  of  1878.  To  cap  the  climax,  the 
conservatives  and  opponents  of  the  constitution  stirred  up  a 
revolt  in  Constantinople  in  which  several  soldiers  and  civilians 
were  killed.  The  aged  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  was  thought  to 
have  aided,  or  at  all  events  to  have  sympathized  with,  the  re- 
action ;  and  both  houses  of  the  Turkish  parliament,  sitting  as 
a  national  assembly,  voted  in  April,  1909,  to  depose  him  and 
proclaim  his  brother  Sultan  under  the  title  of  Mohammed  V. 

The  new  Sultan's  reign,  auspiciously  begun,  has  been  full  of  Discontent 
troubles.     Revolts  and  quarrels  in  all  parts  of  the  patchwork  ^\ts  oAhe' 
empire  have  been  almost  constant.   The  members  of  his  cabinet  revolution 
have  been  regularly  at  loggerheads,  and  the  government  is  beset 
with  all  the  financial  and  political  difficulties  which  accompany  a 
revolutionary  change  in  an  old  and  corrupt  form  of  govern- 
ment.    In  the  midst  of  these  domestic  difficulties  came  a  war 
with  Italy,^  which  gave  the  reactionary  party  an  opportunity 
to  denounce  the  Sultan  and  his  advisers  for  having  brought 
about  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire.    It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  a  parliamentary  government  can  really  be  maintained 
for  peoples  so  diverse  in  race  and  religion  as  those  comprising 
the  present  Turkish  Empire.^ 

More  astounding  than  the  revolution  in  Turkey  has  been  The  advisers 
the  establishment  of  a  republic  in  China.    As  we  have  noted,^  empe^rorof 
the  Dowager  Empress  in  the  autumn  of  1007  issued  a  decree  China  forced 

,  to  grant  a 

announcing  that  a  constitution  would  be  granted  at  an  early  constitution 
date,  "  solely  dependent  upon  the  progress  of  the  people  in 

1  See  below,  p.  xxxi. 

2  Even  Persia  has  had  a  revolution.  Previous  to  1906  it  was  an  absolute  mon- 
archy, but  in  that  year  the  Shah,  moved  by  revolutionary  agitation,  promised  a 
national  council,  which  met  in  the  autumn.  In  the  next  year  a  new  constitution 
was  drawn  up,  and  the  attempt  of  the  Shah  to  block  the  reforms  led  to  his  flight 
and  abdication  (1909).  His  son,  a  little  boy,  was  then  proclaimed  ruler.  England 
and  Russia  seized  the  occasion  to  establish  "  spheres  of  influence  "  in  Persia 
(see  below  p.  xxix  and  n.  2). 

3  See  Development  of  Modem  Europe^  Vol.  II,  p.  350. 
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education."  That  progress  was  amazingly  rapid,  for  the  advo- 
cates of  popular  government  began  to  urge  immediate  action  on 
the  part  of  the  government.  A  national  assembly,  consisting  of 
representatives  of  certain  privileged  classes  and  of  the  provinces, 
met  in  October,  191 1.  Revolutionary  outbreaks  occurred  at 
many  points,  particularly  in  southern  and  central  China.  The 
government  troops  were  overcome  in  city  after  city,  and  the 
national  assembly  finally  forced  the  imperial  administration  to 
grant  a  liberal  constitution  and  guarantee  the  election  of  a  par- 
liament with  full  power. 

The  radicals  now  grew  bolder.  During  the  closing  days  of 
December,  191 1,  a  provisional  republican  assembly  at  Nanking 
proclaimed  a  republic  and  elected  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen  president. 
Seeing  that  resistance  was  futile,  the  advisers  of  the  boy  em- 
peror^ announced  his  abdication  (February,  191 2).  At  the 
same  time  the  revolutionists  drew  together  and  chose  as  provi- 
sional president  Yuan  Shih-K'ai,  who  had  just  previously  been 
dictator  under  the  emperor  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  army. 

Subsequently  Yuan  Shih-K'ai  proved  false  to  the  republican 
group.  He  dissolved  the  parliament,  abolished  many  of  the 
democratic  reforms  introduced  by  the  revolution  and  even 
"  consented  "  to  accept  the  title  of  emperor.  China  again  lapsed 
into  civil  war.  After  the  death  of  Yuan  Shih-K'ai  (June,  19 16) 
an  attempt  was  made  by  the  old  royalist  party  to  restore  the 
emperor  to  the  throne,  but  the  republicans  gained  the  upper 
hand.  General  Feng  Kwo-chang  was  made  president  (July,  19 1 7), 
and  the  republic  still  stands.  In  August,  19 17,  the  Chinese 
republic,  after  long  consideration,  finally  declared  war  on  Ger- 
many and  cast  in  its  lot  with  the  allies. 

In  Russia  the  movement  toward  democracy  received  a  serious 
setback  during  the  decade  1907-19 17.    The  struggle  against 

1  The  little  emperor,  P'u  Yi,  the  last  of  the  Manchu  dynasty,  was  bom  in  1906, 
and  after  the  death  of  the  Dowager  Empress  in  1909  was  put  under  the  care  of 
a  regent. 
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the  old  autocracy  of  the  Tsar  and  his  corrupt  and  cruel  bureau- 
cracy, which  had  been  carried  on  with  great  bitterness  and  much 
loss  of  liberty  and  life  during  the  years  1904-1907/  died  down 
to  scarcely  audible  protests.  The  third  Duma,  which  the  Tsar 
had  made  much  to  his  own  liking  by  excluding  from  the  elec- 
tions almost  every  one  except  the  conservative  property  owners, 
proved  so  docile  that  it  was  permitted  to  live  out  its  full  term  of 
five  years.  The  fourth  Duma,  elected  in  1 9 1 2 ,  quarreled  with  the 
Tsar's  ministers  but  was  powerless  to  introduce  any  funda- 
mental reforms.  The  unrest  of  the  masses  of  the  people  and 
the  activities  of  the  radical  leaders  took  the  form  of  strikes, 
which  were  numerous  and  often  very  violent.  But  the  political 
assassinations  of  unpopular  government  officials  ceased  after 
the  killing  of  Premier  Stolypin,  which  occurred  in  September, 
191 1.  The  autocracy  seemed  to  have  regained  its  old  grip  on 
the  nation. 

When  the  Tsar  and  his  military  advisers  plunged  Russia  into   The  Tsar 
the  great  world  conflict  in  1 9 1 4,  the  smoldering  unrest  burst  rea^ctiorT  ^ 
forth  again,  and  this  time  there  was  no  quenching  it.    War  piti-   ^^^^^^' (._ 
lessly  revealed  the  corruption,  the  weakness,  the  inefficiency,    191 7 
indeed  the  treason,  of  the  Tsar's  court  and  his  imperial  officials. 
The  millions  of  Russians  who  perished  in  the  trenches  of  the 
Eastern  Front  in  vain  endeavors  to  advance  into  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  or  to  stem  the  tide  of  German  invasion  were 
ill-supported  by  their  government.    The  Duma  became  unman- 
ageable, and  in  December,  19 16,  it  passed  a  resolution  declar- 
ing that  "  dark  forces "  were  paralyzing  the  government  and  "  Dark 
betraying  the  nation's  interests.    This  referred  especially  to  the 
German  wife  of  the  Tsar,  and  the  reactionary  influence  exercised 
over  her  and  at  court  by  a  monk  named  Rasputin,  who  opposed 
every  modern  reform.    He  was  murdered,  and  the  angry  Tsar 
proceeded  to  dismiss  the  liberals  from  the  government  and  re- 
place them  by  the  most  unpopular  bureaucrats  he  could  find. 
He  seemed  to  be  declaring  war  on  every  liberal  movement  and 

1  See  Developine7it  of  Modern  Europe^  Vol.  II,  pp.  291  sqq. 
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reverting  to  the  methods  of  Nicholas  I.  Meantime  the  country 
was  becoming  more  and  more  disorganized.  There  was  a  dis- 
tressing scarcity  of  food  in  the  cities  and  a  growing  repugnance 
to  the  continuance  of  the  war. 

Bread  riots  broke  out  in  Petrograd-^  in  March,  19 17,  but  the 
troops  refused  to  fire  on  the  people,  and  the  Tsar's  government 
found  itself  helpless.  When  ordered  to  adjourn,  the  Duma  defied 
the  Tsar  and  ordered  the  establishment  of  a  provisional  govern- 
ment. The  Tsar,  hastening  back  to  Petrograd  from  the  front, 
was  stopped  at  Pskov  by  representatives  of  the  new  provisional 
government  on  March  15,  19 17,  and  induced  to  sign  his  own 
and  his  son's  abdication  in  favor  of  his  brother.  Grand  Duke 
Michael.  But  Michael  refused  the  honor  unless  it  were  author- 
ized by  a  constitutional  assembly ;  this  amounted  to  an  abdica- 
tion of  the  Romanoffs,  who  had  ruled  Russia  for  more  than  three 
centuries.  There  was  no  longer  any  such  thing  in  the  world  as 
"  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias."  The  Tsar's  relatives  re- 
nounced their  rights,  his  high  officials  were  imprisoned  in  the 
very  fortress  of  Peter  and  Paul  where  they  had  sent  so  many 
revolutionists,  and  political  prisoners  in  Russia  and  Siberia 
received  the  joyous  tidings  that  they  were  free.  The  world 
viewed  with  astonishment  this  abrupt  and  complete  collapse  of 
the  ancient  system  of  tyranny. 

A  revolutionary  cabinet  was  formed  of  men  of  moderate  views 
on  the  whole,  but  Alexander  Kerensky,  a  socialist  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  Workingmen's  and  Soldiers'  Council,  was  made 
minister  of  justice.  The  new  cabinet  declared  itself  in  favor  of 
many  reforms,  such  as  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press ;  the 
right  to  strike ;  the  substitution  of  militia  for  the  old  police ; 
universal  suffrage,  including  women.  But  the  socialists  were  not 
content  with  these  measures,  and  through  their  Council  of  Work- 
ingmen's and  Soldiers'  Delegates  they  began  to  exercise  great 
power.    Large  incomes  were  taxed  sixty  per  cent ;  a  state  coal 

1  The  name  of  the  Russian  capital  was  changed  from  its  German  form,  St. 
Petersburg,  to  Petrograd  at  the  opening  of  the  war. 
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monopoly  was  established  ;  it  was  proposed  to  have  the  govern- 
ment manufacture  and  supply  the  food  and  clothing  where  there 
was  a  shortage ;  in  Petrograd  the  six-hour  day  was  introduced 
into  one  hundred  and  forty  factories.  By  July,  19 17,  all  the 
more  moderate  members  of  the  provisional  government  had 
been  forced  out  and  their  places  taken  by  socialists.  The  con- 
gress of  Workingmen's  and  Soldiers'  Delegates  and  the  na- 
tional Peasants'  Congress  chose  Kerensky  as  dictator,  July  23.  Kerensky 
Opposed  on  the  one  hand  by  the  reactionaries,  on  the  other  jjjj^  ^^' 
by  the  extreme  socialists,  or  "  Bolsheviki,"^  Kerensky  declared 
that  if  necessary  Russia  must  be  beaten  into  unity  "  by  blood 
and  iron."  Kerensky  had  earlier  made  a  desperate  attempt  to 
lead  the  flagging  Russian  troops  to  victory,  but  as  time  went 
on  the  demand  for  immediate  peace  "  without  annexations  or 
indemnities  "  became  louder  and  louder. 

By  the  end  of  October  the  "  Bolsheviki,"  got  the  upper  The  victory 
hand.  Kerensky  had  to  flee  from  the  capital,  which  was  easily  sheviki 
captured  by  the  Bolsheviki.  Their  forces  then  bombarded 
Moscow  and  after  a  week  of  street  fighting  got  control  of  the 
city  early  in  November.  They  were  opposed  not  only  by  the 
middle  class  but  by  the  Cossacks,  with  whom  they  had  several 
armed  encounters.  But  at  the  end  of  December,  19 17,  this  party 
was  still  in  control  of  Petrograd  and  Moscow,  and  they  opened 
up  peace  negotiations  with  the  Germans  at  Brest-Litovsk.^ 
They  were  under  the  leadership  of  Lenine  and  Trotsky,  whose 
avowed  object  is  to  induce  all  their  fellow  socialists  in  other 
countries  to  revolt  against  the  capitalistic  control  of  govern- 
ment and  introduce  the  most  radical  reforms  in  the  interest  of 
the  working  classes.  How  long  they  can  succeed  in  retaining 
their  power,  and  whether  the  German  government  will  consent 
to  conclude  peace  with  them  as  representatives  of  the  Russian 
State,  it  is  at  the  time  of  writing  impossible  to  say. 

iThis  name,  meaning  "majority  men,"  was  given  to  the  faction  at  an  earlier 
time  when  they  constituted  the  majority  of  the  Russian  sociaUsts.  It  was  at  first 
wrongly  explained  in  the  American  press  as'"  those  who  want  more,"  and  mis- 
translated "  Maximalists."  2  See  below,  p.  Ixxiv. 
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Among  the  great  changes  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
has  been  the  growing  tendency  to  extend  the  right  of  voting  to 
women  as  well  as  men.-^  In  1893  women  were  enfranchised 
in  New  Zealand  and  a  year  later  in  South  Australia.  Shortly 
after  the  establishment  of  the  new  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
in  1 90 1  full  parliamentary  suffrage  was  granted  to  women.  In 
1906  the  women  of  Finland,  and  in  1907  and  19 12  the  women 
of  Norway  and  Sweden  respectively,  were  given  the  vote  on 
the  same  terms  as  men.  Denmark  followed  their  example  in 
19 1 5.  A  bill  was  introduced  by  the  government  in  the  Hun- 
garian parliament,  December,  1917,  providing  that  universal 
suffrage  should  be  established,  including  women  as  well  as  men. 

In  England  a  new  and  striking  interest  was  given  to  the  whole 
subject  of  woman's  suffrage  in  1905,  when  some  of  the  leaders 
among  the  English  women,  particularly  Mrs.  Emmeline  Pank- 
hurst  and  her  daughters,  abandoned  their  peaceful  methods  of 
agitation  and  resorted  to  demonstrations  of  violence,  which  they 
knew  had  been  effective  in  the  movement  for  manhood  suffrage. 
In  the  winter  of  1 907-1 908  the  women  suffragists  organized 
demonstrations  before  the  houses  of  cabinet  officers  and  raided 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  many  of  them,  on  being  arrested, 
refused  to  pay  their  fines  and  were  sent  to  jail. 

These  disorders  proved  effective  in  centering  attention  on 
the  demands  of  the  women ;  and  at  length  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  the  summer  of  19 10,  passed  the  Woman  Suf- 
frage Bill  on  its  second  reading  by  a  vote  of  299  to  190,  and 
then  killed  it  by  referring  it  to  the  committee  of  the  whole. 

When,  in  December,  1 9 1 1 ,  the  prime  minister  announced 
the  intention  of  the  cabinet  to  introduce  a  straight  manhood 
suffrage  bill  and  give  the  friends  of  woman's  suffrage  a  chance 
to  amend  it,  the  suffragists  resumed  rioting.  Some  of  the 
leaders  disapproved  violence  and  urged  that  it  was  the  better 
part  of  wisdom    to    await    the    action   of    Parliament  on  the 


1  For  conditions   favoring   woman's    suffrage   see  Development  of  Modem 
Europe,  Vol.  II,  pp.  379  sqq. 
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whole  question  of  universal  suffrage.  Parliament,  however, 
refused  to  take  action,  and  years  were  spent  in  seemingly  fruit-  ■ 
less  agitation.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  militant  party, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Pankhurst,  announced  that  they 
would  suspend  agitation  for  the  suffrage  during  the  period  of  the 
war  and  devote  themselves  unreservedly  to  the  service  of  their 
country.  During  the  war  the  women  of  England  have,  in  fact, 
rendered  the  most  valiant  patriotic  service  as  nurses,  as  muni- 
tions workers,  and  in  a  thousand  other  capacities.  Largely  in 
consequence  of  this  patriotic  activity  the  resistance  to  woman's 
suffrage  in  England  appears  to  have  greatly  weakened.  Many 
former  anti-suffragists  are  now  willing  to  vote  for  the  clause 
in  the  Reform  Bill  of  19 17  (see  above,  p.  vi),  granting  the 
ballot  to  women  over  thirty  years  of  age  who  ''  occupy  "  land 
or  houses,  or  are  wives  of  "  occupiers."  This  bill,  if  passed, 
will,  it  is  estimated,  enfranchise  about  six  million  women. 

Recent  Social  Legislation 

112.  During  the  past  ten  years  a  revolution  in  the  public  Social  reform 
attitude  toward  labor  questions  and  poverty  has  been  taking  jn  England 
place  in  England  and  France,  but  especially  in  England.  This 
change  in  English  sentiment  was  clearly  expressed  by  a  Liberal, 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  in  a  political  speech  in  January,  1909: 
"  The  main  aspirations  of  the  British  people  are,  at  the  present 
time,  social  rather  than  political.  They  see  around  them  on 
every  side,  and  almost  every  day,  spectacles  of  confusion  and 
misery  which  they  cannot  reconcile  with  any  conception  of 
humanity  or  justice.  They  see  that  there  are  in  the  modern 
state  a  score  of  misfortunes  that  can  happen  to  a  man  without 
his  being  at  fault  in  any  way.  They  see,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
mighty  power  of  science,  backed  by  wealth  and  power,  to  intro- 
duce order,  to  provide  safeguards,  to  prevent  accidents,  or  at 
least  mitigate  their  consequences.  They  know  that  this  country 
is  the  richest  in  the  world ;  and  in  my  sincere  judgment  the 
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British  democracy  will  not  give  their  hearts  to  any  party  that  is 
not  able  and  willing  to  set  up  that  larger,  fuller,  more  elaborate, 
more  thorough  social  organization  without  which  our  country 
and  its  people  will  inevitably  sink  through  sorrow  to  disaster 
and  our  name  and  fame  fade  upon  the  pages  of  history." 

In  this  spirit  Mr.  Asquith's  Liberal  government  began,  shortly 
after  its  accession  to  power  in  1906,  a  series  of  laws  designed 
to  mitigate  at  least,  if  not  to  abolish,  the  evils  of  poverty, 
"  sweating,"  unemployment,  and  industrial  accidents.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of  1897  were 
extended  to  agricultural  laborers  and  domestic  servants.  Under 
this  law  employers  in  the  industries  included  are  required  to  pay 
compensation  to  workmen  injured  in  their  employ,  except  when 
the  accident  is  due  to  the  "  serious  and  willful  misconduct  of 
the  injured  workman  himself."  Two  years  later  (1908)  Parlia- 
ment passed  an  act  providing  that,  subject  to  certain  incidental 
exceptions,  "  a  workman  shall  not  be  below  ground  in  a  mine 
for  the  purpose  of  his  work  and  of  going  to  and  from  his  work, 
for  more  than  eight  hours  during  any  consecutive  twenty-four 
hours." 

Measures  for  the  benefit  of  injured  workmen,  however 
important  they  may  be,  do  not  solve  the  problem  of  poverty, 
due  to  low  wages,  uncertain  employment,  illness,  and  causes 
other  than  those  which  may  be  ascribed  to  individual  faults. 
Undoubtedly  poverty  on  a  large  scale  has  been  one  of  the 
inevitable  accompaniments  of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  and  in 
England  the  amount  of  seemingly  hopeless  poverty  has  been 
very  depressing  to  the  thoughtful  observer.^ 

The  English  government  has  during  recent  years  made  "war 
on  poverty"  a  part  of  its  official  program  and  had,  before 
19 1 4,  begun  some  important  experiments  designed  to  lessen 
the  terrors  of  the  struggle  for  existence  which  is  waged  espe- 
cially by  the  poor  of  the  great  manufacturing  centers.  On 
August  I,  1908,  it  passed  an  old-age  pension  law,  which  applies 
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only  to  rather  extreme  cases.  Any  person,  to  be  a  recipient 
of  a  government  pension,  must  be  seventy  years  of  age,  a 
British  subject,  and  in  receipt  of  a  private  yearly  income  of  less 
than  ^31  IDS. 

To  help  in  reducing  the  large  amount  of  unemployment,  Par-  Government 
liament  passed  an  act  in  1909  authorizing  the  Board  of  Trade  bureaus 
—  a  branch  of  the  national  administration  —  to  establish  labor 
exchanges  throughout  the  country  and  collect  information  as 
to  employers  requiring  working  people  and  as  to  laborers  seek- 
ing employment.  Provisions  were  also  made  whereby  the  gov- 
ernment may  advance  loans  to  laborers  to  pay  their  traveling 
expenses  to  the  places  where  employment  may  be  found  for 
them  by  the  labor  exchanges. 

Parliament  has  sought  to  raise  the  level  of  wages  in  some   Regulation 

1  .  1  .   1      1  1  1  1  .        .       of  wages  in 

mdustries  which  do  not  pay  the  employees  enough  to  mamtam  » sweated  " 
a  fairly  decent  standard  of  life.  By  an  act  passed  in  1909  ^"^^  ^^ 
provision  is  made  for  the  establishment  of  trade  boards  in  cer- 
tain of  the  "  sweated  "  trades,  such  as  tailoring,  machine  lace- 
making,  and  box-making  industries.  These  trade  boards  consist 
of  representatives  of  the  working  people  and  the  employers  and 
other  persons  appointed  by  the  government,  and  are  empowered 
to  fix  minimum  rates  of  wages  for  time  work  and  general  mini- 
mum rates  for  piece  work  in  their  respective  trades.  Agree- 
ments for  wages  lower  than  those  fixed  by  the  board  are  for- 
bidden, and  employers  paying  under  the  minimum  are  liable  to 
Heavy  fines. 

Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  support  of  this  anti-  Churchill's 

dcfGnsG  of 

sweating  measure,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  defended  what  might  government 
be  regarded  by  the  old-fashioned  economists  as  an  interference  interference 

o  J  with  wages 

with  "  the  natural  law  of  wages."  He  said :  "  It  was  formerly 
supposed  that  the  workings  of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
would  in  the  regular  and  natural  course  of  events,  and  by  a 
steady  progression,  eliminate  the  evil  and  achieve  adequate 
minimum  standards.  Modern  opinion  has  found  it  necessary  to 
refine  upon  these  broad  generalizations  of  the  truth,  and  the 
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first  clear  division  that  we  make  to-day  in  the  question  of  wages 
is  that  between  a  healthy  and  an  unhealthy  condition  of  bar- 
gaining. .  .  .  Where,  as  in  what  we  call  '  sweated  trades,' 
you  have  no  organization  at  all  on  either  side,  no  parity  of 
bargaining  between  employers  and  employed ;  where  the  good 
employer  is  continually  undercut  by  the  bad,  and  the  bad 
again  by  the  worse." 

The  most  comprehensive  of  all  the  recent  English  social 
measures  was  the  National  Insurance  Act  of  191 1,  which  went 
into  effect  in  July,  19 12.  One  part  of  this  law  requires  the 
compulsory  insurance  of  nearly  all  employees  (except  those 
not  engaged  in  manual  labor  and  enjoying  an  income  of  more 
than  £\(io  2.  year)  against  ill-health  of  every  kind.  The  insured 
persons  themselves,  the  employers,  and  the  government  are  all 
contributors  to  the  fund.  Among  the  benefits  for  the  insured 
are  medical  treatment  and  attendance,  sanatorium  treatment  for 
tuberculosis,  payments  during  sickness,  disablement  allowances, 
and  the  payment  of  30  s.  to  each  mother  on  the  birth  of  a  child. 


France  fol- 
lows the 
example  of 
England  and 
Germany 


In  19 10  France  followed  the  example  set  by  Germany  and 
England  and,  building  upon  earlier  laws,  established  a  thorough- 
going system  of  old-age  and  disability  pensions.  The  law  re- 
quires all  wage  workers  and  salaried  employees  to  be  insured, 
and  permits  certain  other  workers  to  take  advantage  of  the  law 
if  they  wish.  Employers  and  employees  make  equal  contributions 
to  the  fund,  and  the  government  also  lends  its  aid.  The  pension 
begins  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  —  five  years  earlier  than  in  Ger- 
many—  and  will  normally  amount  to  about  $75  per  annum  for 
men  and  $60  per  annum  for  women.  Provisions  are  also  made 
for  those  disabled  through  sickness  or  accident,  and  widows  and 
orphans  receive  certain  death  benefits. 


Municipal  The  German  Empire  has  made  no  important  additions  to  the 

socialism  in  •   i    i      •  ,     •  r     i       ,  <•     i  •  i  i 

Germany         social  legislation  of  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century/ 
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A  number  of  cities,  like  Berlin,  Munich,  Leipzig,  and  Hanover, 
have  purchased  enormous  areas  of  land  so  as  to  gain  the  profit 
arising  from  the  increase  in  value  and  make  it  easier  to  prevent 
congestion.  Several  cities  are  laid  out  into  zones,  and  the  build- 
ing in  each  zone  is  restricted  by  law  to  stop  overcrowding. 
Some  of  the  towns  own  their  street-car  lines,  gas  works,  and 
electric-light  plants,  manage  theaters,  operate  pawnshops,  build 
houses  for  workingmen,  and  attempt  to  plan  their  growth  in 
such  a  way  as  to  obviate  the  unsanitary  features  which  are 
supposed  to  be  inevitable  in  industrial  centers. 

These  measures  of  social  reform  in  England,  Germany,  and   Social  reform 
France  have  encouraged  rather  than  checked  the  growth  of  check  the 
socialism.    The  socialists,   roughly   speaking,  are  divided  into   f™S£m^ 
three  groups,  although  generally  they  succeed  in  presenting  a 
rather  solid  front  to  the  other  parties  at  elections. 

In  the  first  place  there  has  been  a  revolt  (particularly  in   The  "  revi- 
Germany)  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Marxian  school^  on  the   of* the  SocSf 
part  of  a  "  revisionist "  wing  of  the  socialists,  who  hold  that  ^^^  P^^ 
there  will  be  no  social  "  revolution  "  at  all,  but  merely  a  succes- 
sion of  reform  measures  which  will  gradually  establish  the  main 
features  of  the  socialist  system.  Although  the  German  revision- 
ists have  not  been  able  to  carry  the  party  with  them,  they 
constitute  a  very  powerful  body  within  the  organization. 

On  the  other  extreme,  the  more  radical  socialists  have  be-  The  "  direct 
come  discontented  with  the  meager  results  of  peaceful  political  movement 
agitation  and  are  advocating  "  direct  action  "  instead  —  that  is, 
strikes  and  violent  methods  of  bringing  employers  to  terms,  with 
a  view  ultimately  of  securing  working-class  control  over  indus- 
tries of  all  kinds,  with  or  without  government  intervention.  For 
example,  the  English  railway  employees  struck  in  August,  191 1, 
and  began  rioting  in  the  large  railway  centers.  They  were  thus 
able  to  bring  about  the  interference  of  the  government  and  to 
make  decided  gains  in  wages.   As  one  of  the  leaders  put  it,  they 

1  See  Development  of  Modem  Europe^  Vol.  II,  pp.  396  sqq. 
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were  able  by  throwing  a  few  bricks  to  make  more  substantial 
gains  in  their  incomes  than  had  been  secured  by  all  the  labo- 
rious legislation  of  Parliament  on  their  behalf  in  many  years. 

In  France,  also,  direct  action  gained   in  favor,   and  labor 

troubles  were    accompanied   by   a   great   deal    of   violence  — 

"  sabotage,"  as  it  is  called  there.    The  "  direct  actionists,"  or 

"  syndicalists,"  as  they  are  called  in  France,  would  organize  the 

workingmen  of  all  grades  and  crafts  into  one  grand  consolidated 

union  for  the  purpose  of  dominating  the  whole  field  of  industry 

by  the  sheer  strength  of  their  numbers  and  solidarity. 

Extreme  In  Russia,  as  we  have  seen,  the  extreme  radicals  among  the 

controfiV^      Socialists  actually  got  control  of  the  government  in  the  latter 

Russia,  19 1 7    part  of  the  year  19 17.    How  they  will  succeed  in  their  task  of 

reform  cannot  be  foretold  (December,  19 17). 

The  "  middle       The  rank  and  file  of  the  socialists,  however,  repudiate  the 

sockUs^ts^^"    doctrines  of  both  the  "moderate  reformers"  and  the  "direct 

actionists."   They  denounce  the  former  as  playing  into  capitalist 

hands,  and  the  latter  as  introducing  anarchistic  methods.    The 

socialist  parties  in  nearly  all  European  countries  choose  to  rely 

on  peaceful  methods  of  agitation  and  expect  to  carry  out  their 

program    by    securing    control    of    their   governments    at   the 

ballot  boxes. 

How  the  war        In  almost  all  countries  the  tendency  toward  public  ownership 

has  promoted  ^  least,  public  control  of  vital   industries  and  means  of 

state  so-  '  '    ^ 

cialism  transportation,  received  an  enormous  impetus  from  the  Great 

War,  which  began  in  19 14.  Under  the  pressure  of  military 
necessity  railways  and  mines  were  taken  over  to  be  operated 
by  the  government ;  governments  entered  the  field  of  manufac- 
ture, especially  of  munitions  and  the  building  of  ships.  The 
principle  that  prices  of  certain  important  commodities  should  be 
fixed  by  law  was  readily  accepted.  In  short,  great  strides  were 
taken  in  the  direction  of  state  socialism. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 
ORIGIN  OF  THE  WAR  OF  1914 

The  Armies  and  Navies  of  Europe 

113.  In  August,  19 1 4,  the  most  terrible  and  destructive  war  The  incredi- 
in  the  history  of  Europe  began.  Never  before  had  millions  and  1^14 
millions  of  men  been  carefully  trained  to  be  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  march  against  the  enemy ;  never  before  had  armies 
been  supplied  with  such  deadly  weapons  ;  never  before  has  any 
war,  however  serious,  so  disturbed  the  affairs  of  the  whole 
globe.  To  most  people  the  war  came  as  a  horrible  surprise. 
They  could  not  believe  that  the  European  governments  would 
dare  take  the  fearful  responsibility  of  entering  a  conflict  which 
they  knew  would  involve  untold  woe  and  destruction.  Never- 
theless the  war  came,  and  since  it  is  the  most  important  single 
event  in  the  whole  history  of  Europe  and  perhaps  of  the  world, 
we  must  endeavor  to  see  how  it  came  about  and  what  are  the 
great  questions  involved. 

After  Germany  defeated  France  in  1870-1871,  nearly  fifty  The  growth 
years  passed  without  any  of  the  Western  powers  coming  to  j^  Europe 
blows  with  one  another.  This  was  a  long  and  hopeful  period 
of  peace;  but  meanwhile  all  the  powers,  except  England,  had 
been  busy  getting  ready  for  war,  and  each  year  spent  vast  sums 
to  train  soldiers  and  supply  them  with  arms.  Prussia  has  been 
the  military  schoolmaster  of  Europe.  As  we  have  seen,  it  began 
to  aspire  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago  to  become  a  great 
power  through  the  might  of  its  army.  Frederick  the  Great  was 
the  supreme  military  genius  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  the 
modern  Prussian  army  dates  from  the  period  when  Napoleon 
humbled  Prussia  at  Jena,  for  after  that  her  statesmen  had  to 
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The  origin  of  rely  Upon  "  the  nation  in  arms  "  rather  than  an  old-fashioned 
army  ^stem  Standing  army.  She  had  to  strengthen  herself  in  such  a  way  as 
not  to  arouse  the  suspicions  of  the  Corsican,  so  she  hit  upon 
the  idea  of  giving  her  men  a  brief  period  of  training  in  the  army 
and  then  sending  them  into  the  reserve  forces.  In  this  way, 
without  increasing  the  number  of  troops  under  the  colors  at 
any  one  time,  she  secured  a  very  much  larger  force  upon  which 
she  could  call  when  war  came. 
Prussian  mili-  As  we  know,  this  army  of  Prussia  was  able  to  take  an  impor- 
taiy  success  ^^^^  p^^^  -^  ^^  conflict  which  led  to  Napoleon's  final  defeat. 
Her  idea  of  "  the  nation  in  arms  "  was  not  forgotten.  The  law 
passed  in  Napoleon's  time  making  every  able-bodied  male 
subject  of  Prussia  liable  to  military  service  in  the  army  was  not 
repealed.  When,  fifty  years  later,  William  I  and  Bismarck  were 
preparing  to  take  the  lead  in  German  affairs  and  foresaw  a  war 
with  Austria,  the  annual  levy  of  recruits  was  increased,  the 
period  of  active  service  lengthened  from  two  to  three  years, 
and  the  term  of  service  in  the  reserve  to  four  years.  Thus 
Prussia  secured  an  effective  army  of  four  hundred  thousand 
troops,  and  with  these  she  defeated  Austria  in  1866,  led  in 
the  successful  war  against  France,  and  gained  her  end  of  con- 
solidating Germany. into  the  present  German  Empire,  of  which 
the  king  of  Prussia  became  the  head. 
Other  nations  Not  long  after  the  war  of  1870-187 1  all  the  European 
copy  russia  pQ^gj.g^  except  England,^  adopted  the  Prussian  plan  of  build- 
ing up  an  army  by  requiring  all  able-bodied  men  that  the  gov- 
ernment could  afford  to  train,  to  enter  the  army  for  two  or 
three  years,  after  which  they  were  sent  into  the  reserve  to  be 
ready  in  case  of  war.  A  large  number  of  permanent  officers 
were  maintained  to  see  that  the  military  education  of  the 
soldiers  was  properly  conducted,  and  a  vast  amount  had  to 
be  spent  on  rifles,  cannon,  and  other  arms,  which  were  being 
constantly  improved  and  rendered  more  and  more  deadly. 

1  As  a  result  of  the  Great  War,  England  introduced  universal  compulsory 
military  service  (conscription),  May,  1916. 
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The  result  of  this  competition  in  armaments  was  a  tremen-  The  burden 
dous  increase  in  the  size  of  the  European  armies  and  a  fearful 
burden  of  taxation,  which  the  people  had  to  bear.  When  the 
war  opened,  Germany  and  France  had  each  over  four  millions 
of  men  in  their  armies,  Russia  six  or  seven  millions,  Austria-  . 
Hungary  over  two  and  a  half  millions.  England's  forces,  on 
the  other  hand,  numbered  less  than  two  hundred  thousand, 
only  a  few  of  whom  were  kept  in  Europe ;  since  her  army,  like 
that  of  the  United  States,  was  recruited  by  voluntary  enlistment 
and  not  built  up  by  national  conscription. 

England,  however,  has  relied  for  her  protection  upon  her  England's 
unrivaled  nav}^,  which  she  has  maintained  at  a  strength  equal 
to  that  of  any  two  other  powers.  The  reason  for  this  great 
navy  is  that  England  has  a  much  larger  population  than  can 
be  fed  from  her  own  farms,  and  so  has  to  import  most  of  her 
food.  Her  manufactures  also  depend  largely  upon  her  com- 
merce. If,  therefore,  England  should  be  completely  defeated 
at  sea,  she  would  be  utterly  overcome. 

Other  nations,  however,  were  not  willing  to  grant  this  su-  The  naval 
premacy  of  England  on  the  ocean.  They  resented  her  ability  G^rmany° 
to  secure  and  maintain  such  widely  scattered  dominions,  and 
were  as  anxious  as  the  English  to  capture  distant  markets  for 
their  commerce  and  to  protect  that  commerce  by  fleets.  Ger- 
many, especially,  became  the  chief  rival  of  England.  Kaiser 
William  II  was  from  the  first  interested  in  the  navy,  and  twenty 
years  before  the  War  declared  that  Germany's  future  lay  upon 
the  ocean.  So  in  1897  a  bill  was  passed  for  the  development 
of  the  German  navy,  which  was  built  up  so  rapidly  that  the 
English  began  to  fear  for  their  supremacy  at  sea  and  began 
to  increase  the  number  and  size  of  their  ships.  Other  nations 
followed  England's  example.  So  to  the  crushing  cost  of  armies 
European  nations  added  the  cost  of  navies,  in  which  the  rapid 
■  progress  of  invention  made  battleships  almost  worthless  if  they 
were  but  a  few  years  old. 
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114.  The  enormous  cost  of  armaments,  combined  with 
horror  at  the  thought  of  a  war  in  which  so  many  millions 
would  be  fighting,  provided  with  such  terrible  weapons  as 
modern  science  supplies,  led  many  earnest  people  to  try  to 
prevent  war  altogether.  Their  efforts  proved  fruitless  in  19 14, 
but  no  one  can  say  that  they  have  been  entirely  in  vain. 

The  first  notable  movement  toward  arranging  for  a  lessen- 
ing of  armaments  originated  with  the  Tsar,  Nicholas  II,  when 
in  1898  he  proposed  a  great  conference  of  the  powers  at  The 
Hague  to  discuss  the  problem.^  Unlike  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
or  that  of  Berlin,  this  Peace  Conference  of  1899  did  not  meet  to 
bring  a  war  to  a  close ;  it  came  together  in  a  time  of  European 
peace  to  consider  how  the  existing  peace  might  be  maintained 
and  military  expenditures  reduced. 

The  Hague  Conference  did  nothing  to  limit  armaments,  but 
established  a  permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  to  which  difficul- 
ties arising  between  nations  "  involving  neither  honor  nor  vital 
interests  "  might  be  submitted.  But  there  was  no  way  of  com- 
pelling a  nation  to  submit  its  grievances,  and  just  those  very 
sources  of  war  that  make  most  trouble  were  excluded  from 
consideration.  The  second  conference,  held  in  1907,  established 
rules  in  regard  to  laying  mines,  the  bombardment  of  unforti- 
fied towns,  and  the  rights  of  neutrals  in  war,  —  to  which  no 
particular  attention  was  paid  when  war  actually  came. 

Since  the  first  Hague  Conference  more  than  one  hundred 
and  thirty  treaties  have  been  made  between  nations,  pledging 
them  to  submit  to  arbitration  all  disputes  which  "  do  not  affect 
the  vital  interests,  the  independence,  or  the  honor  of  the 
contracting  parties,  and  do  not  concern  the  interests  of  third 


1  For  the  Tsar's  rescript  calling  the  conference  see  Readings  in  Modern 
Europeati  History^  Vol.  II,  pp.  463  sqq.  For  fuller  account  of  the  Hague  con- 
ferences see  Development  of  Modem  Europe^  Vol.  II,  pp.  370  sq. 
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parties."  Recently  some  nations  have  gone  further  and  pro- 
posed treaties  binding  themselves  to  submit  to  arbitration  "all 
questions  which  are  in  their  nature  justiciable  in  character." 

There  were  many  other  signs  besides  the  Hague  confer- 
ences and  the  different  arbitration  treaties  which  encouraged 
the  hope  that  there  would  not  be  another  great  European  con- 
flict. The  number  of  international  societies  and  congresses 
was  steadily  increasing  before  the  war,  and  there  was  a  general 
recognition  that  peoples  of  different  nations  had  innumerable 
common  interests  which  they  should  help  one  another  to  promote. 

Among  the  other  forces  making  for  international  peace,  one  Socialism 
of  the  strongest  has  been  socialism,  which  is  an  international  national 


movement 


movement  of  working  people  with  the  common  aim  of  getting 
rid  of  the  private  ownership  of  the  "means  of  production."^ 
The  socialists  have  had  great  international  congresses  and  refer 
to  each  other  as  "comrades."  They  have  constantly  criticized 
governments  which  have  embarked  on  "  imperialistic  "  policies,^ 
for  they  claim  that  only  the  rich  man  profits  from  investments 
in  distant  lands,  and  that  the  wars  which  ensue  are  not  the 
affair  of  the  working  class.  Above  all,  socialism  has  insisted 
that  the  poor  suffer  most  in  war.  Extreme  socialists  have  there- 
fore been  antimilitarist.  This  means  that  they  have  objected  to 
serving  in  the  armies  of  Europe,  and  so  have  sometimes  been 
imprisoned  for  what  was  viewed  as  treason.  However,  even 
the  socialists  were  carried  away  by  the  war  fever  of  19 14,  and 
while  they  still  profess  to  detest  imperialism  and  wars  of  con- 
quest, they  have  nevertheless  been  fighting  each  other  in  the 
Great  War. 

Matters  of  Dispute  :  National  Rivalries 

115.  The  exact  causes  of  the  Great  European  War  are  still  "imperial- 
questions  of  dispute,  but  the  policies  which  led  to  it  are  those   "Near-East- 
which  have  been  outlined  in  earlier  chapters  —  on  the  one  hand   ^^^  question" 

1  Development  of  Modem  Europe^  Vol.  II,  pp.  393  sqq.      2  Ibid.  Vol.  II,  pp.  327  sq. 
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"  imperialism,"  and  on  the  other  the  ''  Near-Eastern  question." 
We  have  seen  how  the  nations  of  Europe  began  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  rivals  for  the  world's  trade, 
to  seize  colonies  and  trading  posts  in  Africa  and  Asia,  and  we 
have  also  seen  how  they  stood  eyeing  each  other  greedily  and 
suspiciously  as  to  which  was  to  profit  most  from  the  decline  of 
Turkey.  Now  we  must  see  how  these  rivalries  —  which  for 
almost  fifty  years  had  somehow  been  adjusted  peacefully  — 
were  allowed,  in  the  summer  of  1 9 1 4,  to  burst  out  into  war. 

First,  let  us  recall  the  exploration  and  partition  of  Africa. 
France  has  taken  most  of  the  Mediterranean  shore,  and  in  so 
doing  has  incurred,  at  different  times,  the  rivalry  of  Italy,  Eng- 
land, and  Germany.  Its  province  of  Algeria,  conquered  in  1830 
and  thoroughly  subdued  in  18 70-1 87 4,  had  two  native  states 
as  neighbors  —  Tunis  and  Morocco.  Claiming  that  the  Tunisian 
tribesmen  were  raiding  the  border,  France  conquered  Tunis  in 
188 1  and  thus  forestalled  Italy,  which  had  intended  taking  the 
site  of  ancient  Carthage  for  itself.  This  threw  Italy  into  the 
hands  of  Bismarck,  and  it  became  a  member  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  with  Germany  and  Austria. 

The  "  Fashoda  affair"^  in  1898  made  the  English  and 
French  still  more  bitter  enemies  —  a  fact  emphasized  by 
outspoken  French  sympathy  with  the  Boers  in  their  war 
with  England  two  years  later.  Englishmen  were  insulted  in 
France,  and  both  nations  talked  of  each  other  as  "  hereditary 
enemies." 

This  was  all  changed,  however,  inside  of  four  years.  King 
Edward  VII,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England  upon 
the  death  of  his  mother,  Victoria,  in  1 901,  was  personally  fond  of 
France  —  and  the  French,  of  him.  Skillful  statesmen  made  the 
most  of  the  new  situation,  and  in  1904  France  and  England  came 
to  a  "  cordial  understanding  "  —  or,  to  use  the  French  phrase, 


1  This  was  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  French  to  secure  a  foothold  in  the 
Soudan  at  a  time  that  England  was  engaged  in  conquering  that  region.  See 
Development  of  Modern  Europe^  Vol.  II,  p.  177. 
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entente  cordiale  (pronounced  ahh-tahnt  cor-dee-al')  —  concerning 
all  their  outstanding  sources  of  quarrel.    This  Entente^  as  it 
is  generally  called,  has  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant facts  in  the  world's  history.    France  was  to  recognize   France  to 
British  interests   in  Egypt,  and  England  those  of  France  in  hand  in 
Morocco  —  which  country  France  had  begun  to  penetrate  from   ^^°^o'^<^o 
the  Algerian  border.    The  Entente  was  hailed  with  great  delight 
upon  both  sides ;  Englishmen  cheered  French  marines  march- 
ing on  a  friendly  visit  through  London  streets,  and  Frenchmen 
began  to  admire  traits  of  character  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  which 
they  had  not  appreciated  before. 

England's  isolation  had  been  ended,  even  before  the  entente  Alliance  of 
with  France,  by  an  alliance  with  Japan  in  1902.^    Then,  when  and  japan 
after  the  Russo-Japanese  War  the  Japanese  and  Russians  decided, 
instead  of  fighting  over  Manchuria,  to  join  together  and  help  each 
other  "  penetrate  "  it,  and  so  became  friends,  England  too  made 
terms  with  Russia.    This  seemed  almost  incredible,  for  England  Entente 

,,,  ,  ..  r-r>-i-  XT  1  with  Russia 

had  long  been  suspicious  01  Russian  designs  upon  India,  where 
it  had  detected  Russian  agents  causing  border  uprisings.  More- 
over, the  English  bitterly  hated  Russian  tyranny,  and  London 
was  a  place  of  refuge  for  Russian  revolutionists.  The  incredi- 
ble happened  however.  In  1907  England  and  Russia  settled 
their  Asian  boundary  disputes  by  agreeing  to  limit  their  ambitions 
in  Persia.^ 

In  addition  to  its  alliance  with  Japan  and  its  entente  with  The  small 
France  and  Russia,  England  had  as  friends  Denmark — resentful 

1  According  to  this  alliance  England  was  to  support  Japan  if  attacked  by 
a  third  power.  The  alliance  was,  therefore,  strictly  limited,  but  was  developed 
in  1905,  after  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  into  a  mutually  defensive  alliance  to 
safeguard  the  integrity  of  eastern  Asia  and  India.  Japan  immediately  followed 
England  into  war  with  Germany,  1914. 

2  Britain  was  to  have  as  its  "  sphere  of  influence  "  a  southern  zone,  Russia 
a  northern,  and  neither  was  to  interfere  in  the  center.  This  left  to  independent 
Persia  itself  only  the  central  strip.  There  was  much  protest  in  both  England 
and  America  over  the  cruel  way  in  which  the  Russians  treated  the  natives,  but 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  British  foreign  minister,  refused  to  interfere,  since  the 
only  way  to  keep  the  Russians  beyond  the  boundary  he  had  drawn  was  for  the 
English  to  stay  out  of  Russian  Persia. 
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of  Germany  since  the  war  with  it  (1864)  —  and  Portugal; 
while  English  princesses  became  queens  of  Norway  and  Spain.-*^ 

One  great  power  had  been  rather  noticeably  left  out  of  this 
circle  of  friends  —  Germany.  Although  the  Kaiser,  William  II, 
was  the  nephew  of  King  Edward  VII,  the  two  monarchs  were 
personally  never  on  cordial  terms,  and  the  two  nations,  rivals 
in  wealth  and  power,  distrusted  each  other  also.  The  Germans 
thought  that  the  group  of  alliances  and  ententes  which  Edward 
had  encouraged  was  formed  with  designs  hostile  to  the  Triple 
Alliance  of  the  Central  Powers,  —  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy, 
—  and  resolved  if  possible  to  break  them  up. 

In  1905,  therefore,  Germany,  supported  by  Austria,  objected 
to  the  agreement  between  England  and  France  by  which  the 
latter  was  to  have  a  free  hand  in  Morocco.  Germany  claimed 
to  have  interests. there  too,  and  the  Kaiser  spoke  in  such  a  way 
as  to  bring  on  a  general  "  war  scare."  France  agreed  to  the 
conference  at  Algeciras,  which  gave  the  French  police  power  in 
Morocco  but  guaranteed  the  latter's  independence.  By  exercis- 
ing this  police  power  France  in  the  next  five  years  had  left  little 
of  the  "independence"  guaranteed  to  Morocco.  So  in  191 1 
Germany  sent  a  cruiser  to  Agadir,  on  the  coast  of  Morocco,  as 
a  warning  to  the  French  to  stop.  War  was  very  narrowly  averted. 
France  gave  up  some  of  its  possessions  on  the  Congo  to  Germany 
in  order  to  be  allowed  to  continue  its  occupation  of  Morocco. 

The  Agadir  incident  alarmed  statesmen  in  England  as  well. 
Every  one  saw  how  near  Europe  had  come  to  the  brink  of  war. 
Imperialists  in  Germany  said  the  Agadir  incident  had  been  a 
failure  for  Germany,  since  France  was  left  in  possession  of 
Morocco,  and  they  demanded  stronger  action  in  future.  Im- 
perialists in  France  and  England  were  angered  at  the  bold  way 
Germany  had  apparently  tried  to  humble  them  before  the  world 
and  were  bitter  because  Germany  got  any  satisfaction  at  all.  The 
result  was  that  all  nations  redoubled  their  warlike  preparations. 

1  On  the  other  hand,  the  royal  houses  of  Sweden,  Roumania,  Greece,  and 
Bulgaria  were  closely  connected  with  the  Hohenzollems. 
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The  Near-Eastern  Question 

ii6.  Although  war   between    Germany  and    England    and  Austria  an- 
France  over  the  occupation  of  Morocco  was  avoided  in  1 9 1 1 ,   and  Herze- 
another  great  danger  appeared  in  the  strained  relations  in  south-  govma,  1908 
eastern  Europe.    Austria  had  been  permitted  by  the  Congress 
of  Berlin  (1878)-^  to  occupy  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina.    Austria  governed  these  provinces  well  for 
the  next  thirty  years,  while  the  rest  of  Turkey  continued  to 
suffer  from  misrule.    When  the  Turkish  revolution  took  place 
in  1908,  however,  and  there  seemed  to  be  some  chance  of  a 
new  and  strong  Turkey,  Austria  determined  'to  prevent  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina^  from  ever  being  reunited  with  it,  and  so 
boldly  annexed  them  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 

The  little  neighboring  state  of  Serbia  was  alarmed  and  indig-  Serbia  angry, 
nant  at  this,  since  the  annexed  provinces  were  peopled  with  acquiesces 
Slavs,  and  the  Serbians  had  cherished  the  ambition  of  uniting 
with  them  and  the  Montenegrins  in  a  new  south  Slavonic  state, 
which  would  reach  from  the  Danube  to  the  Adriatic.  Russia 
also  was  angered,  but  when  Germany,  Austria's  ally,  declared 
that  it  would  support  Austria,  with  arms  if  need  be,  Russia, 
which  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  war  with  Japan  and  its 
own  revolutions,  found  itself  unable  to  take  a  hand  in  the 
Balkans.  So  war  between  the  great  powers  was  again  averted 
for  the  time  being;  but  the  situation  made  plain  the  terrible 
danger  that  lurked  in  the  Balkan  situation,  which  was  finally 
to  plunge  the  whole  world  into  an  unparalleled  conflict. 

In  September,  1 9 1 1 ,  Italy,  which  had  been  trying  to  get  a   Italy  declares 
foothold  in  northern  Africa,  —  as  both  England  and  France  had   Turkey,  19  u 
succeeded  in  doing,  —  declared  war  on  Turkey,  on  the  ground 
that  Italian  subjects  in  Tripoli  were  being  badly  treated.    Italy 
could  reply  to  the  protests  of  Europe  against  what  was  called 
her  "  high-handed  action  "  by  pointing  out  most  truly  that  she 

1  See  Development  of  Modem  Europe^  Vol.  II,  p.  311. 

2  A  very  small  territory  south  of  Bosnia. 
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was  only  following  the  example  set  by  the  other  powers  in  pro- 
tecting the  lives  and  property  of  her  citizens  by  bringing  under 
her  control  a  country  in  which  the  Turkish  government  was 
too  weak  and  negligent  to  prevent  constant  disorder  and  blood- 
shed. She  easily  took  the  town  of  Tripoli,  but  the  war  in  the 
interior  dragged  on  for  many  months.  Turkey  after  its  revolu- 
tion was  no  match  for  Italy,  and  the  Young  Turk  party  was 
finally  (Treaty  of  Ouchy,  October,  19 12)  most  reluctantly 
forced  to  cede  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica  to  her  enemy,  reserving 
only  a  vague  claim  to  suzerainty.  Italy  continued  to  hold  also 
the  island  of  Rhodes  and  a  number  of  smaller  islands  off  the 
western  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 

But  the  Turks  had  no  sooner  concluded  peace  with  Italy  than 
they  were  attacked  by  their  immediate  neighbors.  Venizelos, 
the  Greek  statesman  who  had  been  reorganizing  Greece  with 
the  skill  of  a  Cavour,  had  secretly  arranged  an  alliance  with 
Bulgaria,  Serbia,  and  little  Montenegro  to  wrest  Macedonia  from 
their  ancient  Mohammedan  enemies,  the  Turks.  The  Turkish 
army  was  unable  to  withstand  their  combined  attacks.  The 
Bulgarians  and  Serbians  laid  siege  to  Adrianople  and  forced 
back  the  Turkish  troops  almost  to  Constantinople.  The  Greeks 
advanced  into  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  and  the  Serbians  pressed 
down  into  Albania  and  seemed  about  to  capture  their  longed-for 
port  on  the  Adriatic.  Austria  grew  very  nervous  and  forbade 
the  Serbians  to  hold  the  port  of  Durazzo,  and  Serbia  did  not 
feel  herself  strong  enough  to  disobey.  Had  she  resisted,  and 
had  Russia  backed  her  up,  the  Great  War  might  have  begun 
at  the  end  of  19 12  instead  of  two  years  later. 

In  a  few  months  the  Turks  finally  acknowledged  defeat, 
and  the  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  at  London  in  May, 
19 13.  Turkey  surrendered  not  only  Macedonia  and  Albania 
but  the  island  of  Crete,  which  some  years  before  (1908)  had 
revolted  from  her  and  raised  the  Greek  flag.  The  Balkan  allies 
were  left  to  apportion  the  booty  among  themselves  under  the 
jealous  oversight  of  the  great  powers. 
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Conflicting  Claims  of  the  Balkan  States,  191 2 

Each  of  the  chief  Balkan  states,  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  and  Serbia, 
lays  claim  to  the  rightful  possession  of  all  territory  in  which  people  of 
their  particular  race  or  nationality  live.  But  unfortunately  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  regions  in  dispute  are  greatly  mixed.  Hence  the  conflict  of 
claims,  roughly  indicated  here  as  the  map  stood  before  the  first  Balkan 
War,  19 1 2.  Roumania  would  have  Transylvania  and  Bukowina  (belong- 
ing to  Hungary  and  Austria)  and  Bessarabia,  belonging  to  Russia. 
Serbia  has  longed  to  unite  the  southern  Slavs  who  inhabit  Croatia, 
Slavonia,  and  Bosnia  (belonging  to  Austria-Hungary).  As  for  Macedonia, 
where  Bulgars,  Greeks,  and  Serbs,  mixed  with  Turks,  are  to  be  found, 
the  demands  are  irreconcilable.  Greece  would  also  have  Albania,  the 
i^gean  Islands,  and  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  adjustment  after  the 
Second  Balkan  War  (see  below)  by  no  means  settled  the  questions 

at  issue 

Before  the  war  Serbia  and  Bulgaria  had  agreed  that  Bulgaria  The  Second 
should  have  the  greater  part  of  Macedonia,  since  Serbia  hoped  juiy-AugustJ 
to  secure  a  portion  of  Albania  and  an  outlet  on  the  Adriatic.    ^913 
But  this  plan  was  spoiled  by  the  demand  on  the  part  of  Austria- 
Hungary   and    Italy  that   Albania   be   made  an  independent 
principality.    So  Serbia,  forced  to  give  up  her  idea  of  extending 
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her  territory  in  that  direction,  naturally  asked  that  her  share  of 
Macedonia  be  increased.  Bulgaria  not  only  refused  to  agree  to 
this  but  boldly  precipitated  the  Second  Balkan  War,  in  which 
she  was  opposed  by  all  her  former  allies,  —  Serbia,  Greece,  and 
Montenegro.  Even  Roumania  entered  the  conflict  with  a  hope 
of  extending  her  possessions,  and  Turkey  shrewdly  seized  the 
occasion  to  recapture  Adrianople.  The  war  raged  fiercely,  but 
lasted  only  five  weeks,  for  Bulgaria,  with  all  her  fighting  blood, 
could  not  make  head  against  so  many  enemies  and  was  forced 
to  sue  for  peace.  This  was  concluded  August  10,  19 13,  at 
Bucharest. 

The  treaty  of  Bucharest  was  very  humiliating  to  Bulgaria. 
Serbia  received  a  large  part  of  Macedonia  and  the  district  of 
Novibazar,  which  nearly  doubled  her  former  territory.  Greece 
was  given  Epirus,  southern  Macedonia  and  the  important  port 
of  Salonica,  and  permitted  to  annex  Crete.  Montenegro  was 
increased  too,  and  Albania  became  an  independent  country,  with 
a  German  prince  as  its  ruler. ^  Bulgaria  received  a  part  of 
Macedonia  but  had  to  give  up  a  strip  of  her  lands  between  the 
Danube  and  Black  Sea  to  Roumania,  and  to  return  Adrianople 
and  the  region  to  the  east  to  the  Turks. 

The  situation  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Balkan  War  augured 
ill  for  the  peace  of  Europe.  Although  Austria  had  managed  to 
frustrate  Serbia's  hope  of  getting  a  port  on  the  Adriatic  and 
had  succeeded  in  having  Albania  made  an  independent  princi- 
pality under  a  German  prince,  Serbia  had  nearly  doubled  her 
territory,  and  there  was  danger  that  with  her  victorious  army 
she  might  undertake  to  carry  out  her  former  plan  of  uniting 
the  discontented  Southern  Slavs  in  the  neighboring  provinces 
of  Austria-Hungary  —  Bosnia,  Croatia,  and  Slavonia.  Germany 
was  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  plans  of  Austria,  while  Russia 
was  supposed  to  be  ready  to  support  Serbia  and  the  Southern 
Slavs,  their  distant  kinsmen. 


1  William   of    Wied,   who   was   soon    driven    out  by   insurrections  of  the 
inhabitants. 
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Germany  was  very  honestly  afraid  of  Russia,  her  great  Germany's 
neighbor  on  the  east.  Moreover  she  could  not  bear  to  think  of  ^°^^  ^°" 
Russia  and  Serbia  combining  in  a  "  Pan-Slavic  "  plan  for  dom- 
inating the  Balkan  regions  and  perhaps  seizing  Constantinople, 
for  this  would  put  an  end  to  a  cherished  plan  of  Germany ; 
namely,  to  build  a  railroad  from  Berlin  to  Bagdad  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  thus  control  a  vast  trade  with  the  Orient. 


The  Balkan  States  after  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest,  191 3 


She  had  already  arranged  a  "  concession "  from  Turkey  to  The  Bagdad 
construct  the  road  through  Asia  Minor  and  Mesopotamia,  but 
it  remained  to  overcome  the  natural  opposition  of  England  and 
France.  Nevertheless  the  road  was  well  under  way  when  Serbia, 
through  whose  territory  the  trains  from  Germany  must  pass,  be- 
came a  danger,  and  Turkey  seemed  about  to  collapse  altogether. 
So  "  Pan-Germanism,"  as  the  combined  aspirations  of  Germany 
and  Austria  were  called,  came  to  be  opposed  to  "  Pan-Slavism." 
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Feverish 
military  prep- 
arations, 19 1 3 


Last  efforts 
for  peace, 
1914 


The  murder 
of  the  Aus- 
trian arch- 
duke, Francis 
Ferdinand, 
June  28,  X914 


The  year  19 13,  therefore,  brought  a  feverish  competition  in 
military  "  preparedness."  Germany  took  the  lead  by  increasing 
its  standing  army,  and  the  Reichstag  voted  about  a  billion  marks 
for  unusual  military  expenses  (June,  1913).-^  France  replied  by 
increasing  the  term  of  active  service  in  the  army  from  two  to 
three  years.  Russia  made  heavy  appropriations,  and  General 
Joffre,  the  French  commander  in  chief,  was  called  in  to  make  sug- 
gestions in  regard  to  reorganizing  the  Russian  army.  Austria- 
Hungary  strengthened  herself  with  improved  artillery  ;  England 
devoted  heavy  sums  to  her  navy  ;  and  even  Belgium  introduced 
universal  military  service  on  the  ground  that  Germany  had  been 
constructing  railroad  tracks  up  to  her  borders,  which  could  only 
be  explained  by  her  purpose  to  pass  through  Belgium  when  the 
fight  began. 

The  Outbreak  of  the  War 

117.  Meanwhile  friends  of  peace  did  not  despair.  Some 
English  and  German  statesmen  had  sought  to  end  the  misunder- 
standings between  the  chief  powers ;  and  they  had  practically 
agreed  upon  a  treaty  which  should  accomplish  this,  although  it 
was  never  signed.  England  was  to  agree  to  let  Germany  de- 
velop its  railroad  to  Bagdad  and  thus  dispel  the  impression, 
common  in  Germany,  that  England  was  weaving  her  ententes^ 
to  hem  in  Germany  and  prevent  the  expansion  of  its  commerce. 
The  way  was  therefore  opening  for  Germany  too  to  enter  the 
great  circle  of  ententes ;  and  in  this  way  the  peace  of  the  world 
could,  apparently,  be  secured  for  years,  if  not  indeed  forever. 

But  on  June  28,  19 14,  an  event  happened  which  wrecked  all 
these  hopes.  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand,  heir  to  the  throne 
of  Austria-Hungary,  and  his  wife  were  assassinated  while  upon 
a  visit  to  Bosnia.    The  Serbian  government  had  warned  the 

1  The  Kiel  Canal  was  enlarged  to  permit  the  largest  warships  to  pass  between 
the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea.  This  was  formally  opened  June  24,  19 14.  Ger- 
many's navy,  which  dates  from  1897,  was  thus  doubly  valuable.  England,  mean- 
while, had  been  building  more  and  bigger  ships  to  try  to  keep  ahead  of  her  rival. 

2  See  above,  p.  xxix. 
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archduke  not  to  go  there,  because  it  feared  that  hot-headed  pro- 
Serbian  conspirators  might  make  an  attempt  on  his  life.   Austria 
nevertheless  asserted  that  Serbia  had  favored  such  conspiracies 
and  was  therefore  responsible  for  the  assassination.    It  allowed 
a  month  to  pass,  however,  before  making  formal  protest.   Then, 
on  July  23,  it  sent  to  Serbia  not  a  protest  but  an  ultimatum. 
It  gave  Serbia  forty-eight  hours  in  which  to  agree  to  suppress  The  Austrian 
anti-Austrian  propaganda  in  press,  schools,  or  by  societies ;  to   "o^serbk^ 
dismiss  from  the  army  or  civil  office  any  one  obnoxious  to   J"^^  ^3>  ^9H 
Austria,  and  to  allow  Austrian  officials  to  sit  in  Serbian  courts 
in  order  to  bring  the  guilty  to  justice.    Serbia  agreed  to  all  these 
humiliating  conditions  except  the  last,  and  offered  to  refer  even 
that  to  the  Hague  Tribunal.    This  Austria  refused  to  do,  and 
this  decision  was  cheered  in  Vienna. 

The  last  week  of  July,  1 9 1 4,  was  perhaps  the  most  momentous   Germany's 
in  the  world's  history.    It  was  clear  that  Russia  would  not  stand  towi/the 
by  and  see  Serbia  conquered  by  Austria.    Germany,  on  the  ^"^^P^" 
other  hand,  had  every  interest  in  Austria's  success,  and  declared  conflict 
that  she  would   assist  her   ally  in  every  way  if  attacked  by 
Russia.     She  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  Russian,  French,  and 
English   diplomats,   who    urged    that    the    difficulties  between 
Austria  and  Serbia  be  referred  to  the  Hague  Tribunal,  and 
insisted  that  it  was  Austria's  affair  which  she  must  be  allowed 
to  settle  for  herself.    In  short,  Germany  wanted  Serbia  punished 
and  was  willing  to  risk  a  world  war  to  have  her  desire.    She 
did  nothing  to  stop  the  impending  war  but  sought  to  "  localize 
the  conflict."    She  in  any  case  was  ready  for  war,  no  matter  on 
how  large  a  scale ;   and  she  well  knew  that  Russia  had  not 
finished  her  preparations,  nor  France  either.    As  for  England, 
she  had  only  a  trifling  army. 

As  soon  as  Austria  declared  war  on  Serbia,  July  28,  Russia  How  Ger- 
began  rapidly  to  mobilize,  and  Germany,  interpreting  this  as  an  J^e  iead°in 
attack  on  her,  declared  war  on  Russia,  August  i.    She  then  the  world  war 
demanded  of  France,  Russia's  ally,  what  she  proposed  to  do 
and  gave  her  eighteen  hours  to  reply.   The  French  government 
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returned  an  evasive  answer  and  began  to  mobilize.  So  Germany 
declared  war  on  France  also,  August  3.  But  Germany  was  in 
such  a  hurry  to  strike  first  that  her  troops  were  marching  on 
France  a  day  before  war  was  declared.  On  August  2  they  occu- 
pied the  neutral  country  of  Luxemburg,  in  spite  of  the  protests 
Ultimatum  of  its  ruler.  Germany  issued  an  ultimatum  to  Belgium,  giving 
Aug.^ifi"9T4  he^  twelve  hours,  from  7  p.m.  to  7  a.m.,  to  decide  whether  she 
would  permit  the  German  troops  to  cross  the  little  kingdom  on 
their  way  to  France.  If  she  consented,  Germany  promised  to 
respect  her  territory  and  people ;  if  she  refused,  Germany  would 
treat  her  as  an  enemy.  Now  others  as  well  as  the  Belgians 
could  see  why  Germany  had  constructed  such  an  abundance 
of  railroad  sidings  close  to  the  Belgian  boundary.  The  Belgian 
government  replied  to  the  German  demand  with  great  firmness 
and  dignity,  urging  that  her  neutrality  had  been  at  once  decreed 
and  guaranteed  by  the  powers,  including  Germany,  and  that 
she  should  resist  any  attempt  to  violate  it. 
How  Great  It  was  almost  inevitable  that  Great  Britain  should  be  drawn 

terSThe  war  ^^^^  ^^^  conflict.  She  was  not  pledged  to  come  to  the  assistance 
August  4,  of  France  and  Russia,  but  on  August  2  she  informed  Germany 
that  she  could  not  permit  the  German  fleet  to  attack  the  coasts 
of, France, —  for  this  would  bring  war  close  home  to  England. 
Two  days  later,  when  it  was  learned  that  German  troops  were 
making  their  way  into  Belgium,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  in  charge  of 
foreign  affairs,  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Germany  demanding  assur- 
ances within  twelve  hours  that  she  would  respect  Belgian  neu- 
trality. The  German  chancellor,  Bethmann-Hollweg,  replied 
that  military  necessity  required  that  the  German  armies  cross 
Belgium.  He  told  the  English  ambassador  in  Berlin  that  Eng- 
land ought  not  to  enter  the  war  just  for  the  sake  of  "  a  scrap  of 
paper."  This  contemptuous  reference  to  the  solemn  treaties  by 
which  the  European  powers  had  guaranteed  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  outside  world.  It  was 
the  invasion  of  Belgium  which  arrayed  the  English  people  solidly 
behind  the  government  in  entering  the  war,  although  England 
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had  made  no  financial  preparations,  had  but  a  tiny  army,  and 
was  forced  at  first  to  rely  almost  solely  on  her  vast  sea  power. 

Japan  speedily  declared  war  on  Germany,  and  early  in  No-  Belligerents 
vember  Turkey  decided  to  join  the  Central  Powers.  So  within  ^^  ^^^"^ 
three  months  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Turkey  were 
pitted  against  Serbia,  Russia,  France,  Belgium,  England,  Mon- 
tenegro, and  Japan.  Italy  declared  herself  neutral  and  not 
bound  to  help  Austria  and  Germany,  since  in  the  Triple  Alliance 
of  1882  she  had  pledged  her  aid  to  her  allies  only  in  case  they 
were  attacked ;  she  considered  that  they  were  the  aggressors 
in  the  existing  war  and  that  she  was  consequently  free  to  keep 
out  of  the  struggle  as  long  as  she  desired  to  do  so. 

As  soon  as  Asquith  announced  that  a  state  of  war  existed  The  Germans 
between  Great  Britain  and  Germany  the  Germans  vociferously  re°sponsMe"^ 
accused  England  of  being  responsible  for  the  world  war,  and  ^°^  ^^^  ^""^^^ 
that  continued  to  be  their  theory.    Bethmann-Hollweg  informed 
the  Reichstag  that  England  could  have  made  the  war  impos- 
sible if  she  had  plainly  told  the  Russians  that  she  would  not 
permit  the  trouble  between  Austria  and  Serbia  to  involve  the 
rest  of  Europe.    Germany,  in  short,  believed  the  punishment 
of  Serbia  by  Austria  to  be  so  fully  justified  that  she  could  see 
no  reason  why  any  other  power  should  dream  of  interfering 
in  this  righteous  enterprise.    She  argued  that  England  should 
have  seen  this  too,  and  because  she  refused  to  do  so,  she  is 
the  archcriminal  to  whom  all  the  incalculable  loss  of  life  and 
property  is  due.-^ 

In  regard  to  this  position  the  London  Times  observed,  Dc-  The  English 
cember  5,   19 14:   "If  the  British  government  had  made  the 
declaration  to  the  Russians   [which  the   Germans  desired]  it 
would  have  meant  simply  that  England  declared  for  Germany 

1  On  September  5,  1917,  the  German  Chancellor,  Michaelis,  said  "Germany 
was  obliged  to  enter  a  most  serious  struggle  for  the  defense  of  her  existence,  be- 
cause she  was  threatened  by  her  neighbors  France  and  Russia,  who  were  eager 
for  booty  and  power,  who  were  bent  on  destroying  her,  and  who  were  urged  on 
by  the  Island  Empire."  This  is  Germany's  official  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the 
war,  as  repeatedly  stated  by  her  government. 
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and  Austria  against  Russia.  But  according  to  that  argument 
all  of  the  great  powers  at  war  are  equally  responsible  because 
they  did  not  do  something  different  from  what  they  did  do. 
France,  for  instance,  could  have  prevented  the  war  if  she  had 
declined  to  support  Russia ;  Russia  could  have  prevented  it  if 
she  had  taken  no  interest  in  the  fate  of  Serbia;  and  finally 
Germany  could  have  prevented  it  if  she  had  refused  to  sup- 
port Austria ;  while,  as  for  Austria,  she  could  have  prevented  it 
if  she  had  never  presented  her  ultimatum  [to  Serbia]." 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

THE  GREAT  WAR 

Course  of  the  War  in  1914  and  191 5 

118.  The  vast  German  army  advanced  on  France  in  three  The  Germans 
divisions,  one  through  Belgium,  one  through  Luxemburg  (also  September  i, 
a  neutral  state)  down  into  Champagne,  and  the  third  approached  ^^M 
from  Metz  toward  Nancy.  The  Belgians  offered  a  determined 
resistance  to  the  advance  of  the  northern  division  and  hindered 
it  for  ten  days  —  a  delay  of  vital  importance  to  the  French. 
But  the  heavy  German  guns  proved  too  much  for  the  forts 
around  Liege,  which  were  soon  battered  to  pieces,  and  Brussels 
was  occupied  by  the  enemy,  August  20.  The  central  army 
advancing  down  the  Meuse  met  with  no  serious  opposition. 
The  French,  reenforced  by  English  forces  hastily  dispatched 
across  the  Channel,  made  their  first  stand  around  Namur.  This 
famous  fortress  however  immediately  collapsed,  and  the  French 
and  English  rapidly  retreated  southward.  The  western  division 
of  the  German  army  had  come  within  twenty-five  miles  of  Paris 
by  September  i .  The  French  government  fled  to  Bordeaux,  and 
the  capital  prepared  for  a  siege. 

But  Von  Kluck,  the  German  commander,  instead  of  investing  Battle  of  the 
the  city,  marched  his  troops  to  the  east  with  a  hope  of  envelop-  tembS,  19^4 
ing  the  French  and  English  forces.  But  instead  he  was  nearly 
enveloped  himself,  as  the  French  made  a  stand  south  of  the 
Marne,  and  a  fresh  army,  which  had  been  quietly  collected 
around  Paris,  attacked  the  Germans  on  the  west.  This  so-called 
Battle  of  the  Marne  put  an  end  to  the  danger  which  threatened 
Paris,  for  the  Germans  were  compelled  to  retreat  to  a  line  of 
hills  running  from  Soissons  to  Rheims.    There  they  intrenched 
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themselves  before  the  French  and  English  could  drive  them 
farther  back,  and  there  they  remain  (December,  19 17). 

After  the  Germans  had  given  up  their  hope  of  surrounding 
Paris  they  proceeded  to  overrun  Belgium.  They  captured  Ant- 
werp, October  10,  and  conquered  the  whole  country,  except  a 
tiny  corner  southwest  of  Ostend.  It  was  their  hope  to  push  on 
to  Calais  and  occupy  this  port  nearest  to  England  as  a  base  of 
attack  against  the  British  Isles,  but  they  were  checked  at  the 
Yser  River.  They  treated  the  Belgians  as  a  conquered  people, 
exacted  huge  tribute,  partially  burned  the  city  of  Louvain,  bru- 
tally executed  many  civilians,  and  seized  such  machinery  and 
supplies  as  suited  their  purposes.  This  treatment  of  a  peaceful 
little  neighbor,  whose  safety  from  invasion  they  themselves  had 
solemnly  guaranteed,  has  done  more  to  rouse  the  anger  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  than  any  other  act  of  the  German  government. 

The  southernmost  of  the  German  armies,  and  the  only  one 
which  had  ventured  to  advance  directly  on  France  without 
taking  the  unfair  advantage  of  a  neutral  boundary  line,  was  at 
first  unable  to  make  much  headway.  But  before  long  it  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  its  lines  within  French  territory  just  east 
of  the  Meuse  on  a  line  running  east  of  Verdun  and  St.  Die 
(see  map).  The  French,  however,  invaded  southern  Alsace  and 
occupied  a  little  German  territory  there.  Thus  the  first  three 
months  of  the  war  saw  the  Germans  in  practically  complete  pos- 
session of  Belgium  and  Luxemburg,  together  with  a  broad  strip 
of  northeastern  France,  filled  with  prosperous  manufacturing 
towns,  farms  and  vineyards,  and  invaluable  coal  and  iron  mines. 

The  lines  established  after  the  battle  of  the  Marne  and  the 
check  on  the  Yser  have  not  changed  greatly  in  three  years  and 
a  half,  in  spite  of  the  constant  fighting  and  the  sacrifice  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men  on  both  sides.  The  Germans  have 
not  been  able  to  push  farther  into  France  and  the  French  and 
English  have  been  almost  equally  unsuccessful  in  their  repeated 
attempts,  at  terrible  sacrifice  of  life,  to  force  the  Germans  more 
than  a  few  miles  back.    Both  sides  have  "  dug  themselves  in  " 
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and  trench  warfare  goes  on  almost  incessantly,  with  the  aid  of 

machine  guns,  shells,  and  huge  cannon.    Airplanes  fly  hither 

and  thither,  observing  the  enemy's  positions  and  operations  and 

dropping  bombs  in  his  midst.    Poisonous  gases  and  liquid  fire 

add  their  horrors  to  the  situation. 

The  Russians       On  the  Eastem  Front  the  Russians  at  first  advanced  far 

and\"se^^'^^^  more   rapidly  than   had   been   expected.    They  succeeded   in 

Poland  and      invading:  East  Prussia  but  were  soon  driven  out  by  Hindenburg 

Lithuania,  °  . 

1915  and  his  army.   They  made  their  main  attack  on  the  Austrians 

in  Galicia  but  were  forced  to  withdraw,  owing  to  the  operations 
of  the  German  and  Austrian  armies  in  Poland.  These  had  com- 
bined in  a  drive  on  Warsaw  and  thus  threatened  the  Russians 
on  the  north.  During  the  winter  of  19 15  the  Russians  made 
fierce  attempts  to  pass  the  Carpathians  and  invade  Austria- 
Hungary.  They  failed,  however,  on  account  of  lack  of  supplies, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  were  sacrificed  in  vain.  In 
August,  19 1 5,  Russia  was  forced  to  surrender  Warsaw  and 
other  large  Polish  towns  to  the  Germans,  who  pushed  on  beyond 
Poland  and  occupied  Lithuania  and  later  Courland.  They  there- 
fore now  (December,  19 17)  hold  considerable  Russian  territory 
in  addition  to  their  control  of  Poland  ^  (see  map,  p.  Ixi). 

1  Inasmuch  as  the  fate  of  Poland  is  one  of  the  problems  raised  by  the  war  we 
may  recall  the  following  facts  :  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Poland  disappeared  in  a  series  of  three  partitions  arranged  by  Prussia, 
Russia,  and  Austria.  (See  Development  of  Modem  Europe,  Vol.  I,  pp.  76  sqq^ 
After  Napoleon  succeeded  in  defeating  both  Austria  and  Prussia,  1805-1806,  he 
erected  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw  out  of  the  territory  which  Austria  and 
Prussia  had  received  in  the  third  partition  of  Poland  and  what  Prussia  had 
acquired  in  the  second.  As  he  was  on  good  terms  with  Russia  at  that  time  he 
left  her  in  undisturbed  possession  of  her  part  of  the  old  Polish  kingdom.  At 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw  was  turned  over  to  the 
Tsar,  who  promised  to  give  it  a  constitutional  form  of  government.  But  the 
region  around  Posen  was  given  back  to  Prussia,  and  the  Prussian  government 
has  roused  constant  irritation  and  opposition  by  its  efforts  to  stamp  out  the 
Polish  language  in  the  province  of  Posen  and  to  Germanize  the  people.  As 
for  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  created  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  that  has  given 
the  Russians  much  trouble.  The  term  "  Poland,"  as  now  used,  includes  but  a 
small  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Poland  as  it  existed  before  the  three  par- 
titions. It  comprises  Napoleon's  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  less  Posen,  and,  to 
■  the  south,  Cracow,  which  has  fallen  into  Austrian  hands. 
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The  war  early  began  to  show  an  irresistible  tendency  to 
envelop  the  whole  world.  Japan  quickly  captured  the  German 
port  of  Kiau  Chau  and  took  possession  of  the  German  stations 
in  the  northern  Pacific,  while  the  Australians  and  New  Zealanders 
captured  those  in  the  southern  Pacific.  Troops  from  the  South 
African  Union,  with  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  Boers, 
Britain's  late  enemies,  occupied  German  Southwest  Africa. 
The  remaining  German  colonies,  Togoland,  Kamerun,  and 
German  East  Africa,  gradually  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish or  French.  So  while  Germany  was  able,  as  we  shall  see, 
to  conquer  important  portions  of  central  Europe  as  the  war 
proceeded,  she  lost  all  her  colonies.  The  question  whether  she 
is  to  have  them  back  or  be  indemnified  for  them  now  constitutes 
one  of  the  great  problems  to  be  adjusted  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

In  November,  19 14,  the  Teutonic  allies  were  reenforced  by 
Turkey.  The  Sultan  issued  a  call  to  all  faithful  Mohammedans 
to  wage  a  Holy  War  on  the  "  enemies  of  Islam."  But,  con- 
trary to  the  hopes  of  Germany,  there  was  no  general  rising  of 
the  Mohammedans  in  India  and  Egypt  against  the  British  rule. 
Nor  were  the  plans  announced  for  capturing  the  Suez  Canal 
carried  out.  England  seized  the  opportunity  to  declare  Egypt 
altogether  independent  of  Turkey,  December,  19 14,  and  estab- 
lished a  new  ruler,  who  was  given  the  title  of  Sultan  of  Egypt 
and  accepted  an  English  protectorate  over  his  country.  The 
English  also  invaded  Mesopotamia  and  later  Syria,  and  finally 
captured  the  famous  old  city  of  Bagdad,  in  March,  19 17,  and 
then  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem,  in  December,  1917. 

An  attempt  of  the  English  and  French  in  19 15  to  take 
Constantinople  proved,  however,  a  terrible  failure.  In  April  of 
that  year  their  forces,  greatly  strengthened  by  contingents  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  who  had  come  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  tried  to  force  their  way  up  the 
Dardanelles.  The  Turks,  well  supplied  with  German  com- 
manders and  equipment,  defended  themselves  with  such  success 
that  the  Allies,  in  spite  of  the  sacrifice  of  a  hundred  thousand 
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men,  killed  and  wounded,  were  unable  to  hold  their  positions 
on  the  peninsula  of  Gallipoli,  where  they  had  secured  a  footing. 
After  some  months  the  English  government  was  obliged  to 
recognize  that  it  had  made  a  tragic  mistake,  and  the  attempt 
was  given  up. 

In  May,  19 15,  Italy  finally  decided  that  it  was  to  her  interest  Italy  enters 
to  enter  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Entente  Allies  against  her  ^  ^^'^'  ^ 
former  allies  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  She  hoped  to  win  "  Italia 
Irredenta," — those  portions  of  the  Italian  people  still  unredeemed 
from  Austrian  rule,  who  live  around  Trent,  in  Istria  and  the 
great  seaport  of  Triest,  and  along  the  Dalmatian  coast.  So 
this  added  another  "  front "  which  the  Central  Powers  had 
to  defend. 

So  the  line-up  at  the  opening  of  the  second  year  of  the  war  The  bellig- 
consisted  of  the  Central  Powers,  —  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,   the^opening 
and  Turkey,  —  opposed  to  Russia,  France,  Italy,  Great  Britain   °^  the  second 
(including    Canadians,    Australians,    New    Zealanders,    South  war 
Africans,  and  East  Indian  troops,  all  ready  to  shed  their  blood 
in  the  cause  of  the  British  Empire),  Belgium,   Serbia,  Japan, 
and   the  tiny   countries    of    Montenegro  and  San  Marino, — 
twelve  belligerents  in  all,  scattered  over  the  whole  globe.    But, 
as  we  all  know,  the  infection  of  war  was  not  destined  to  stop 
at  this  point  but  was  to  reach  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
who  were  at  that  time  still  neutral. 

It  was  the  war  on  the  sea  that  raised  the  chief  problems  for  Extinction 
the  world  at  large.    At  the  beginning  of  the  war  many  people  commerce 
supposed  that  there  would  soon  be  a  great  and  perhaps  decisive 
naval  engagement  between  the  German  and  British  fleets,  but 
no  such  thing  has  so  far  happened.-^   The  Germans  kept  their 
dreadnaughts  safe  in  their  harbors,  protected  by  cruisers  and 

1  On  May  31,  1916,  a  portion  of  the  German  fleet  ventured  out  of  the  Baltic  and 
fell  in  with  a  strong  detachment  of  the  British  fleet.  After  a  few  hours  the  mist, 
smoke,  and  darkness  put  an  end  to  the  fight.  Several  important  vessels  were 
sunk,  the  English  losing  about  twice  as  many  ships  and  men  as  the  Germans. 
Both  claimed  to  have  gained  a  victory,  for  the  English  declared  that  the  Ger- 
mans only  saved  themselves  from  a  complete  disaster  by  stealing  off  as  darkness 
approached.  This  was  the  so-called  Battle  of  Jutland. 
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mines.  The  German  merchant  ships  took  shelter  at  home  or 
in  neutral  ports,  and  the  few  cruisers  that  remained  at  large, 
and  for  a  time  scoured  the  seas  and  sunk  English  vessels,  were 
captured  or  sunk.  So  German  commerce  was  soon  cut  off 
altogether,  and  England  ruled  the  ocean.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  recently  discovered  and  rapidly  improved  submarines,  or 
U-boats,  as  they  are  popularly  called,  the  Germans  would  have 
been  helpless  against  the  British  control  of  the  seas.  It  is  this 
new  kind  of  warfare  that  has  largely  determined  the  course  of 
the  conflict  of  the  nations. 

It  was  easy  for  England  to  block  the  German  ports  of  Ham- 
burg and  Bremen,  the  egress  from  the  Kiel  Canal,  and  the  out- 
let from  the  Baltic  without  violating  the  established  principles 
of  international  law.  But  the  German  submarines  could  still 
steal  out  and  sink  English  merchant  ships  and  manage  now  and 
then  to  torpedo  a  great  war  vessel.  Great  Britain  claimed  the 
right  under  these  new  conditions  of  naval  warfare  to  force  all 
neutral  ships  bound  for  the  neutral  ports  of  Holland,  Norway, 
and  Sweden  to  stop  and  be  inspected  at  Kirkwall,  in  the 
Orkney  Islands,  to  see  if  they  were  carrying  contraband  of 
war  —  namely,  munitions  and  materials  to  be  used  directly  or 
indirectly  for  military  ends — and  if  their  cargoes  were  really  des- 
tined for  Germany.  When,  February  i ,  1 9 1 5 ,  the  German  gov- 
ernment ordered  the  confiscation  of  all  grain  in  private  hands 
with  a  view  of  keeping  its  great  armies  well  fed,  England 
declared  that  thereafter  all  shipments  of  foodstuffs  to  Germany 
would  be  deemed  absolute  contraband  of  war,  since  feeding  her 
fighting  men  was  even  more  necessary  than  supplying  them 
with  munitions. 

This  was  regarded  by  the  Germans  as  an  atrocious  attempt 
"  through  starvation  to  doom  an  entire  nation  to  destruction." 
The  German  government  thereupon  declared  that  the  waters 
around  England  should  be  regarded  as  within  the  zone  of 
war,  that  within  this  zone  all  enemy  merchant  vessels  would 
be  sunk,  whether  it  were  possible  to  save  the  passengers  and 
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crews  or  not.  Neutrals  were  warned  that  they  would  be  in 
great  danger  if  they  entered  the  zone.  In  former  days  it  was 
possible  for  a  man-of-war  to  hold  up  a  vessel,  and  if  the 
cargo  was  found  to  be  contraband  to  capture  or  sink  the  vessel 
after  taking  off  the  people  on  board.  But  the  submarine  has  no 
room  for  extra  persons  and  finds  it  much  more  convenient  to 
torpedo  vessels  without  even  the  warning  necessary  to  enable 
the  passengers  and  crew  to  take  to  the  lifeboats. 

In  February,  1 9 1 5 ,  German  submarines  began  to  sink  not  Sinking  of 

the  1  it^itd.^ 

only  enemy  vessels  but  neutral  ones  as  well,  usually  giving  the  7zza,May,i9i5 

people  on  board  warning,  but  not  always.    The  most  terrible 

example  of  the  ruthlessness  of  the  U-boats  was  the  sinking, 

without  warning,  of  the  great  liner  Ltisifania,  May  7,   1915, 

involving  the  loss  of  nearly  1200  men,  women,  and  children, 

including  over  a  hundred  American   citizens.    The   Germans 

hailed  this  as  a  heroic  deed.    They  claimed  that  the  vessel  was 

laden  with  munitions  and  that  Americans  had  no  business  to  be 

on  it,  since  a  notice  in  the  New  York  papers  had  warned  them 

against  traveling  on  the  fated  boat.    In  short,  they  argued  that 

no  measure  was  too  cruel  when  dealing  with  so  unscrupulous  a 

foe  as  England,  bent  as  she  was  on  starving  the  whole  German 

people.^    In  the  United  States,  however,  as  well  as  in  England, 

the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  aroused  the  greatest  indignation 

and  resentment. 

On  the  Western  Front  the  English  forces  had  steadily  in-  English 
creased,  until,  by  the  end  of  September,  19 15,  Sir  John  French  autumn,  1915 
had  a  million  men  under  his  command.  The  English  had  also 
been  very  busy  producing  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  in  which 
they  had  been  sadly  deficient  at  the  opening  of  the  war,  and 
they  had  greatly  added  to  their  supplies  by  purchases  in  the 
United  States.  They  therefore  resolved  upon  a  drive  northeast 
of  Arras.    After  a  period  of  terrific  fighting  they  succeeded  in 

iThe  questions  of  the  rights  of  neutrals,  of  contraband,  and  the  rights  of 
search,  are  very  complicated,  and  only  the  main  issues  in  the  long  and  heated 
discussions  can  be  suggested  here. 
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forcing  back  the  German  lines  two  or  three  miles  on  a  front  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles.  This  gave  the  world  some  notion  of 
the  difficulty  the  Allies  would  have  to  meet  in  their  attempt  to 
oust  the  German  armies  from  France  and  Belgium. 

In  spite  of  the  English  drive,  the  Germans,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  back  the  Russians  in  Galicia,  now  undertook 
the  invasion  of  Serbia.  This  encouraged  Serbia's  bitter  enemy, 
Bulgaria,  to  declare  in  favor  of  the  Central  Powers  and  join 
vigorously  in  the  cruel  punishment  of  her  neighbor.  In  spite  of 
heroic  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Serbians,  their  country,  at- 
tacked on  two  sides,  quickly  fell  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 
So  far  (December,  19 17)  they  have  been  able  to  regain  very 
little  of  their  lost  territory. 

The  British  and  French  had  landed  troops  at  the  Greek  port 
of  Salonica  but  were  unable  to  prevent  the  disaster.  There  was 
a  grave  difference  of  opinion  in  Greece  as  to  the  proper  atti- 
tude for  it  to  take.  The  royal  family  was  strongly  pro-German, 
but  many,  especially  Greece's  chief  statesman,  Venizelos, 
favored  siding  with  the  Allies.  King  Constantine  managed,  in 
spite  of  the  attempted  coercion  and  intrigues  of  the  Allies, 
to  maintain  the  nominal  neutrality  of  his  country  until  the* 
year  19 17. 

The  Campaigns  of  19 16 

119.  After  the  small  success  of  the  English  drive  at  the  end 
of  1 9 1 5  the  Germans  resolved  to  show  what  they  could  do  on 
the  Western  Front.  They  decided  to  attack  the  ancient  fortress 
of  Verdun,  the  loss  of  which  would  greatly  discourage  the 
French,  for  it  was  popularly  regarded  as  one  of  the  country's 
chief  strongholds.  The  fact  that  Metz,  a  very  important  center 
of  German  supplies,  lies  not  far  east  of  Verdun  served  to  increase 
the  German  chances  for  breaking  through  the  French  lines  at 
this  point.  Great  masses  of  troops,  under  the  general  command 
of  no  less  a  personage  than  the  German  Crown  Prince,  were 
brought  together,  and  the  attack  began  February  21,  19 16. 
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For  a  time  the  French  lines  gave  way,  and  those  throughout  Repulse  ot 
the  world  who  favored  the  Allies  held  their  breath,  for  it  seemed   PHncraT^ 
as  if  the  Germans  were  about  to  crush  the  French  defense  Verdun 
and  again  threaten  Paris.    But  the  French  recovered  and  held 
their  own  once  more.    The  English  troops  were  now  numerous 
enough  to  hold  the  lines  to  the  north.    A  series  of  terrible  en- 
counters followed,  but  the  French  under  General  Joffre  were 
able  during  May  and  June  to  push  the  Germans  back  from 
the  points  occupied  in  the  first  onrush.    Those  who  feared  a 
German  victory  could  now  breathe  more  freely,  and  by  July  all 
danger  of  collapse  at  that  point  seemed  to  be  over.    It  was  a 
great  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  Allies  and  their  sympathizers 
to  behold  the  insolent  Crown  Prince  repulsed  after  a  supreme 
effort  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  longest  and  bloodiest  of  all 
the  fearful  combats  that  had  yet  occurred. 

At  the  opening  of  the  war  England  had  an  available  force  of  England 
less  than  a  hundred  thousand  men,  "  a  contemptible  army,"  as   scriptiorT^" 
the  Kaiser  is  reported  to  have  scornfully  denominated  it.    Ger-   ^^7'  ^9^6 
many,  Russia,  France,  had  their  millions  of  trained  men,  owing 
to  their  long-established  system  of  universal  military  service,  — 
conscription,  as  it  is  called  —  which  makes  every  able-bodied  man 
liable  to  service.    For  a  time  England  tried  to  increase  its  army 
by  voluntary  enlistments,  and  on  the  whole  succeeded  very  well. 
But  after  much  discussion  and  opposition  she  finally  (May,  191 6) 
introduced  a  system  of  universal  compulsory  military  service 
similar  to  that  on  the  Continent,  which  made  all  able-bodied 
men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  41  liable  to  military  service 
whether  they  wished  to  join  the  army  or  not. 

Shortly   after,  the   long-talked-of   Anglo-French   drive,    the   Battle  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Somme,  began,  which  was  fought  for  four  months,   Novembe"  ^' 
from  July  to  November,  east  and  northeast  of  Amiens.    Here  a   ^9^6 
new  English  military  invention  made  its  first  appearance,  the  so- 
called  "  tanks,"  —  huge  heavily  armored  motor  cars   so  built 
as  to  break  through  barbed-wire  entanglements  and  crawl  over 
great  holes  and  trenches.   The  English  had  also  their  fifteen-inch 
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mortars  for  hurling  big  shells.  The  Germans  retreated  a  few 
miles,  but  the  cost  was  terrible,  since  each  side  lost  six  or  seven 
hundred  thousand  men  in  killed  or  wounded. 

While  the  Battle  of  Verdun  was  raging,  the  Italians,  who  had 
made  but  little  progress  against  the  strong  Austrian  fortifica- 
tions, were  suddenly  pushed  back  by  a  great  Austrian  drive  in 
May,  1916.  By  the  middle  of  June  they  had  not  only  lost  the 
little  they  had  gained  but  had  been  forced  to  evacuate  some  of  their 
own  territory.  At  this  point  the  Russians,  in  spite  of  the  loss 
of  Poland,  attacked  Austria  once  more  and  again  threatened  to 
press  into  Hungary.  So  Austria  had  to  give  way  in  Italy  in 
order  to  defend  her  Galician  boundary,  and  the  Italians  were 
able  not  only  to  regain  what  they  had  lost  but  to  capture  the 
important  town  of  Goritz  on  their  way,  as  they  hoped,  to  Triest. 

In  spite  of  sacrificing,  according  to  German  reports,  toward 
two  millions  of  men  the  Russians  were  unable  to  hold  their 
conquests,  but  their  momentary  success  encouraged  Roumania 
to  join  in  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  who  seemed  to  be 
getting  the  better  of  the  Central  Powers.  She  invaded  Transyl- 
vania, which  she  had  long  claimed  as  properly  hers.  The 
resourceful  Germans,  however,  notwithstanding  the  pressure  on 
the  Somme,  sent  two  of  their  best  generals  and  with  the  help 
of  the  Bulgarians  attacked  Roumania  from  the  west  and  south 
and  captured  Bucharest,  the  capital,  in  December,  19 16.  About 
two  thirds  of  Roumania  was  soon  in  possession  of  her  enemies, 
and  the  Germans  could  supplement  their  supplies  from  her  rich 
fields  of  grain  and  abundant  oil  wells. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  January  i,  191 7,  somewhere  between 
five  and  seven  millions  of  men  had  been  killed,  and  a  far  greater 
number  had  been  wounded  or  taken  prisoner.  Russia  had  lost 
the  greatest  number,  but  France  the  greatest  in  proportion  to  her 
population.  Germany  is  supposed  to  have  suffered  about  four 
million  casualties ;  but  owing  to  the  excellently  organized  medical 
care  a  great  part  of  the  wounded  recover,  and  possibly  not  over 
a  million  of  her  soldiers  had  at  that  time  actually  been  killed. 
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For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  war  men  have  been  able  Aerial 
to  fly  high  above  the  contending  forces,  making  observations  ^^  ^^^ 
and  engaging  in  aerial  battles.  Airplanes  are  now  among  the 
essentials  of  war,  and  they  bring  new  horrors  in  their  train.  The 
Germans  have  made  repeated  air  raids  on  England,  apparently 
with  the  foolish  notion  that  they  were  going  to  intimidate  the 
people.  They  first  used  the  huge  dirigible  balloons  called 
Zeppelins ;  but  these  have  now  been  replaced  by  airplanes  of 
various  kinds.  They  have  killed  two  or  three  thousand  English 
civilians  —  men,  women,  and  children  —  in  town  and  country 
and  destroyed  some  property.  Without  accomplishing  any  im- 
portant military  aims,  they  have  increased  their  reputation  for 
needless  brutality  and  stirred  the  English  to  make  reprisals. 
English  and  French  airmen  have  dropped  bombs  on  the  more 
accessible  Gennan  towns,  Freiburg,  Karlsruhe,  and  Mannheim, 
killing  and  maiming  a  few  score  victims. 


19 1 7.  The  World  against  Germany 

120.  Early  in  the  year  19 17  Germany's  submarine  policy  and  Division  of 
reckless  sinking  of  neutral  ships  finally  involved  her  in  war  with  ifnile'd  States 
a  new  antagonist,  the  great  and  powerful  republic  across  the 
Atlantic.  The  government  of  the  United  States  had  been  very 
patient  and  long-suffering.  When  the  war  broke  out  President 
Wilson  declared  that  the  government  would  observe  strict 
neutrality,  and  he  urged  American  citizens  to  avoid  taking  sides 
in  a  conflict  that  did  not  directly  concern  them.  But  it  was 
impossible  to  remain  indifferent  when  such  tremendous  events 
were  being  reported  day  by  day.  The  German  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  eagerly  defended  the  Central  Powers  and 
laid  the  responsibility  for  the  war  at  England's  door.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  great  body  of  the  American  people  were  deeply 
shocked  by  the  invasion  of  Belgium,  by  the  burning  of  Louvain, 
by  the  needless  destruction  of  Rheims  Cathedral  by  German 
guns.   They  disliked  the  arrogant  talk  of  the  Kaiser,  and  they 
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felt  a  quick  sympathy  for  France,  who  had  lent  such  essential  aid 
in  the  American  Revolution.  Those  of  English  descent  naturally 
found  themselves  drawn  to  her  side  in  the  great  struggle. 

So  the  bitter  feelings  engendered  by  war  began  to  show 
themselves  immediately  in  the  United  States.  The  large  pro- 
German  party  declared  that  the  country  was  being  misled  by 
English  lies,  that  the  newspapers,  practically  all  of  which  favored 
the  Allies,  were  bribed  with  "  British  gold."  Germany  certainly 
spent  large  sums  in  its  attempts  to  gain  the  sympathy  of  the 
United  States.  It  even  sent  to  its  ambassador,  Count  von 
Bernstorff,  funds  with  which  to  attempt  to  bribe  Congress. 
The  minister  of  Austria-Hungary  had  to  be  sent  off  at  the 
opening  of  the  war  for  informing  his  home  government  that 
he  had  a  plan  for  so  disorganizing  the  great  steel  factories 
that  they  would  be  unable  for  months  to  supply  England  and 
France  with  arms  and  ammunition.^ 

As  time  went  on  President  Wilson  dispatched  note  after  note 
to  Germany  expostulating  against  the  merciless  and  indiscrimi- 
nate manner  in  which  the  submarines  sent  vessels  to  the  bottom, 
not  only  British  ships,  like  the  Lusitania,  carrying  American  pas- 
sengers but  American  ships  and  those  of  other  neutral  nations. 
There  was  often  no  warning  until  the  torpedo  actually  struck  the 
ship,  and  no  sufficient  time  even  to  take  to  the  lifeboats  and 
face  the  hazards  of  a  troubled  sea.  The  anger  of  those  who  had 
no  particular  reason  for  loving  Germany  became  hotter  and  hot- 
ter, and  President  Wilson  began  to  be  denounced  for  tolerating 
any  diplomatic  relations  with  the  German  imperial  government. 


1  There  was  a  very  bitter  difference  of  feeling  between  the  pro-Germans  and 
the  friends  of  the  Allies  in  regard  to  the  exportation  of  arms  and  munitions. 
Since  Germany  had  no  way  of  getting  supplies  from  the  United  States,  owing  to 
the  English  control  of  the  Atlantic,  she  maintained  that  it  was  unneutral  for  the 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States  to  sell  arms  to  the  Allies.  Yet  it  has  always 
been  considered  the  right  of  neutrals  to  sell  to  any  belligerent  anything  they 
are  in  a  position  to  furnish.  When  the  Germans  succeeded  in  getting  a  freight 
submarine,  the  Deutschland^  over  to  New  London,  Connecticut,  the  captain  found 
people  willing  enough  to  sell  warlike  supplies  to  Germans.  But  war  is  not 
calculated  to  make  nations  or  individuals  fair  and  reasonable. 
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In  January,  19 17,  England,  in  her  eagerness  to  cut  off  all  sup-   intensifi- 
plies  from  Germany,  extended  the  area  which  she  declared  to  be  submarihe 
in  a  state  of  blockade.    Germany  then  proclaimed  to  the  world  warfare,  Feb- 

_  ■'  ^  ruary,  1917 

that  in  order  to  make  head  against  "British  tyranny"  and  Eng- 
land's cruel  purpose  to  starve  Germany  she  proposed  to  establish 
a  vast  barred  zone  extending  far  to  the  west  of  Great  Britain, 
in  which  sea  traffic  with  England  would  be  prevented  by  every 
available  means.  In  this  way  she  flattered  herself  that  England, 
who  draws  much  of  her  food  from  distant  regions,  would  soon 
be  reduced  to  starvation  and  the  war  brought  to  a  speedy  end. 
One  of  the  most  insulting  features  of  Germany's  plan  was  that 
a  narrow  lane  was  to  be  left  through  which  the  United  States 
was  to  be  permitted  to  send  one  ship  a  week  provided  it  was 
painted  with  bright  stripes  of  color  and  carried  no  contraband. 
By  these  measures  Germany  reserved  a  vast  area  of  the  high 
seas  for  her  murderous  enterprises,  utterly  regardless  of  every 
recognized  right  of  neutral  nations,  (see  map.  p.  Ivi). 

On  February  i,  19 17,  the  Germans  opened  their  unrestricted  The  United 

1  .  r  •      j_i  •  ^11  1  1      States  severs 

submarme  wariare  m  this  great  barred  zone,  and  many  vessels  relations  with 
were  sunk.    President  Wilson   broke   off  diplomatic  relations   Germany, 

^  February  3, 

with  the  German  government  February  3,  and  Count  von  1917 
Bernstorff  was  sent  home,  to  the  great  relief  of  those  who  had 
criticized  the  President  for  being  too  patient.  The  sinkings  went 
on,  and  popular  opinion  was  more  and  more  aroused  against 
Germany.  The  hostility  was  intensified  by  the  publication  of  a 
letter  from  the  German  minister  of  foreign  affairs  to  the  Mexi- 
can government,  which  proposed  that  if  war  broke  out  between 
the  United  States  and  Germany,  Mexico  should  attack  the 
United  States  and  should  take  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona 
as  its  reward. 

President  Wilson  finally  decided  that  war  was  unavoidable.   The  United 
He  summoned  a  special  session  of  Congress  and  on  April  2,   ckreswar 
19 1 7,  read  a  memorable  address  to  its  members  in  which  he  April  6, 19 17 
said  that  Germany  had  to  all  intents  and  purposes  declared  war 
on  the  United   States.    "  Our  object,"  he  maintained,   "is  to 
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vindicate  the  principles  of  peace  and  justice  in  the  life  of  the 
worid,  as  against  selfish  and  autocratic  power."  The  free  and 
self -governed  peoples  of  the  world  must  combine,  he  urged,  "to 


German  War  Zone  of  February  i,  191 7 

Late  in  the  year  19 17  and  early  in  19 18  the  German  government  ex- 
tended the  barred  zone  so  as  to  include  the  islands  off  the  coast  of 
Africa,  Madeira,  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  and  the  Azores,  in  order  to 
cut  the  routes  between  Europe  and  South  America 

make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,"  for  otherwise  no  perma- 
nent peace  is  possible.  He  proposed  that  the  United  States 
should  fight  side  by  side  with  Germany's  enemies  and  aid  them 
with  liberal  loans.    Both  houses  of  Congress  approved  by  large 
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majorities  the  proposed  resolution  that  the  United  States  had   The  United 
been  forced  into  war.   Provisions  were  made  for  borrowing  vast  gi|arftic^^^"^ 
sums ;  old  forms  of  taxation  were  greatly  increased  and  many  Preparations 
new  ones  added.    In  May,  19 17,  conscription  was  introduced, 
and  all  able-bodied  men  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and 
thirty-one  were  declared  liable  to  military  service.    Preparations 
were  made  for  training  great  bodies  of  troops  to  be  sent  across 
the  Atlantic  to  aid  the  cause  of  the  Allies  and  measures  taken 
for  building  ships  to  replace  those  destroyed  by  German  sub- 
marines.   The  people  of  the  United  States  showed  themselves 
eager  to  do  their  part  in  the  war  on  autocracy  and  militarism.^ 

One  result. of  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  The  conflict 

r\  p  p  r\  T-p  £i  o    p 

was  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  Germany's  enemies  world  war, 
during  the  year  19 17.  Cuba  and  Panama  immediately  followed  ^9i7 
the  example  set  by  the  great  North  American  Republic ;  Greece, 
after  much  internal  turmoil  and  dissension,  finally,  under  the 
influence  of  Venizelos,  joined  the  Allies ;  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  year  Siam,  Liberia,  China,  and  Brazil  proclaimed  war  on 
Germany.  The  war  had  become  literally  a  world  conflict.  The 
governments  of  nearly  a  billion  and  a  half  of  the  earth's  popula- 
tion were  involved  in  the  amazing  struggle.  Thirteen  hundred 
and  forty  millions  of  people  have  been  committed  by  their 
rulers  to  the  side  of  the  Allies,  whereas  the  countries  included  in 
the  Central  European  alliance  have  a  total  population  of  less 
than  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions.  So  nearly  seven  eighths 
of  the  population  of  the  globe  are  nominally  at  war,  and  of 
these  nine  tenths  are  arrayed  against  one  tenth,  led  by  Prussia. 
Of  course  the  vast  population  of  India  and  China  play  a  great 
part  in  these  figures  but  have  little  or  no  part  in  the  active 
prosecution  of  the  war.    And  since  the  Russian  revolution  has 

iWhen  the  unrestricted  submarine  sinkings  began  February  i,  1917,  the 
German  newspapers  informed  their  readers  that  England  would  speedily  be 
brought  to  her  knees.  But  while  hundreds  of  ships  have  been  sunk  thousands 
come  and  go  from  English  ports,  managing  in  various  ways  to  escape  the 
U-boats.  Then  by  economy,  raising  more  food,  and  building  more  ships  England 
is  offsetting  to  some  extent  the  damage  done  by  the  Germans. 
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destroyed  the  old  government,  that  country,  with  its  millions 
of  inhabitants,  appears  at  the  end  of  19 17  to  have  fallen  out 
of  the  reckoning.  Keeping  these  facts  in  mind,  the  following 
tables  will  make  the  situation  clear. 

THE  WORLD  WAR  AT  THE  OPENING  OF  1918 

The  Allies  and  their  Colonies  and  Dependencies 


Country 

Date  of  Entrance 

Population 

Men  under  Arms  ^ 

igi4 

Serbia     .... 

July  28 

4,550,000 

300,000 

Russia     .... 

August  I 

175,000,000 

9,000,000  2 

France    .... 

August  3 

87,500,000 

6,000,000 

Belgium      .     .    . 

August  4 

22,500,000 

300,000 

British  Empire   . 

August  4 

440,000,000 

5,000,000 

Montenegro   .    . 

August  7 

516,000 

40,000 

Japan      .... 

August  23 
1915 

74,000,000 

1,400,000 

Italy 

May  23 

37,000,000 

3,000,000 

San  Marino    .    . 

June  2 
igi6 

12,000 

1,000 

Portugal     .    .    . 

March  10 

15,000,000 

200,000 

Roumania       .    . 

August  27 
igi7 

7,500,000 

320,000 

United  States     . 

April  6 

113,000,000 

1, 000,000  (?) 

Cuba       .... 

April  8 

2,500,000 

11,000 

Panama       .    .    . 

April  9 

427,000 

Greece   .... 

July  16 

5,000,000 

300,000 

Siam 

July  22 

8,150,000 

36,000 

Liberia   .... 

August  7 

1,800,000 

400 

China      .... 

August  14 

320,000,000 

540,000 

Brazil      .... 

October  26 

25,000,000 

25,000 

i'339'455'Ooo 

27»473'4oo 

1  The  population  is  only  approximate  and  in  round  numbers.  The  strength 
of  the  armies  given  is  based  on  an  estimate  of  the  United  States  War  Depart- 
ment, October,  1917. 

2  The  Russian  armies  appeared  at  the  end  of  191 7  to  be  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete dissolution. 
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Central  Powers,  with  Colonies  and  Dependencies 
AT  the  Opening  of  the  War 


Country 

Date  of  Entrance 

Population 

Men  under  Arms 

igi4 

Austria- Hungary 

July  28 

50,000,000 

3,000,000  » 

Germany    .    .    . 

August  I 

80,600,000 

7,000,000 

Turkey  .... 

November  3 
1915 

21,000,000 

300,000 

Bulgaria.    .    .    . 

October  4 

5,000,000 

300,000 

156,600,000 

10,300,000 

As  for  the  countries  which  have  remained  neutral,  they  include  Position  of 
a  population  of  perhaps  one  hundred  and  ninety  millions.    Hoi-  neutral 
land,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  are  far  too   countries 
close  to  Germany  to  risk  breaking  with  her,  although  it  would 
seem  that  many  of  their  people  abhor  her  conduct.    Spain  and 
a  number  of  Latin  American  states,  including  Mexico  and  Chile, 
have  held  aloof.    But  no  country  can  escape  the  burdens  and 
afflictions  of  a  war  of  such  magnitude.    Real  neutrality  is  almost 
impossible.     Everywhere  taxes  and  prices  have  risen,  essential 
supplies   have   been  cut  off,  and   business  has  been   greatly 
dislocated. 

In  addition  to  the  increase  in  Germany's  enemies  the  chief  The  Western 
military  events  of  19 17  were  the  following:  In  March  the  ^°" '  ^9^ 
Germans  decided  to  shorten  their  lines  on  the  Western  Front 
from  Noyon  on  the  south  to  Arras  on  the  north.  They  with- 
drew, devastating  the  land  as  they  went,  and  the  French  and 
English  were  able  to  reoccupy  about  one  eighth  of  the  French 
territory  that  the  enemy  had  held  so  long.  The  Germans  were 
disturbed  by  fierce  attacks  as  they  tried  to  establish  their  new 
line  of  defense,  but  in  spite  of  great  losses  on  the  part  of  the 
French  and  English,  and  especially  of  the  Canadians,  the 
"  Hindenburg  "  line  was  so  carefully  fortified  that  it  held,  and 
with  slight  exceptions  underwent  no  change  during  the  year. 
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Russia  out 
of  the  war 
by  the  end 
of  1917 


The  English  made  some  progress  in  forcing  back  the  enemy 
on  the  Belgian  coast,  with  the  hope  of  gaining  Zeebrugge,  the 
base  from  which  German  submarines  make  their  departure  to 
prey  on  English  commerce.  Attempts  to  take  St.  Quentin,  the 
important  mining  town  of  Lens,  and  the  city  of  Cambrai  have 
so  far  failed.  But,  at  the  time  of  writing,  the  terrible  slaughter 
goes  on  and  tens  of  thousands  are  killed  every  week. 

On  the  Eastern  Front  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  Russian 
attack  in  the  summer  of  1 9 1 6  failed  and  that  the  Central  Powers 
got  control  of  two  thirds  of  Roumania.  After  the  revolution  of 
March,  19 17,  in  which  the  Tsar  was  deposed,  the  new  popular 
leader,  Kerensky,  made  a  last  attempt  to  rally  the  Russian  armies, 
but  his  efforts  came  to  naught.  He  was  supplanted  in  November, 
19 1 7,  by  the  leaders  of  the  extreme  socialists,  the  Bolsheviki,^ 
who  are  opposed  to  all  war,  except  that  on  capital.  They  took 
immediate  steps  to  open  up  peace  negotiations  with  the  Germans 
and  their  allies.^  The  anarchy  in  Russia  is  so  widespread  at  the 
time  of  writing  that  civil  war  seems  much  more  probable  than 
any  farther  participation  of  Russia  in  the  European  conflict. 


Grave  prob- 
lems ante- 
dating the 
war 


The  Question  of  Peace 

121.  The  war  has  rendered  acute  every  chronic  disease 
which  Europe  had  failed  to  remedy  in  the  long  period  of 
general  peace.  France  had  never  given  up  hopes  of  regaining 
Alsace-Lorraine,  which  had  been  wrested  from  her  after  the 
war  of  1870-1871.  The  Poles  continued  to  aspire  to  appear 
on  the  map  as  an  independent  nation.  Both  the  northern  Slavs 
of  Bohemia  and  the  southern  Slavs  in  Croatia,  Bosnia,  and 
Slavonia  were  discontented  with  their  relations  to  xALUStria- 
Hungary,  of  which  they  formed  a  part.  The  Irredentists  of 
Italy  had  long  laid  claim  to  important  coast  lands  belonging  to 
Austria.  Serbia  and  Bulgaria  were  bitterly  at  odds  over  the 
arrangements  made  at  the  close  of  the  Second  Balkan  War.^ 

1  See  above,  p.  xv.  2  ggg  below,  p.  Ixxiv.  3  See  above,  p.  xxxiii. 


"  Middle   Europe,"   under   the    Control   of   the   Teutonic 
Allies  at  the  End  of  191 7 
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Roumania  longed  for  Transylvania  and  Bukowina.  Then  there 
were  the  old  questions  as  to  whether  Russia  should  have  Con- 
stantinople, what  was  to  be  done  with  the  remaining  vestiges 
of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  who  was  to  control  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia.  In  the  far  East,  Japan's  interests  in  China  offered 
an  unsolved  problem.  The  Germans  emphasize  the  necessity  of 
meeting  the  discontent  with  British  rule  in  India  and  Ireland. 

New  prob-  The  progress  of  the  war  added  new  territorial  perplexities. 

thTwar^  °  The  Central  Powers  at  the  end  of  19 17  were  in  military  pos- 
session of  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  Northeastern  France,  Poland, 
Lithuania,  Courland,  Serbia,  Montenegro,  and  Roumania  (see 
map,  p.  Ixi).  Great  Britain  had  captured  Bagdad  and  Jerusalem. 
In  Africa  all  the  German  colonies  were  in  the  hands  of  her 
enemies,  and  in  Australasia  her  possessions  had  been  taken 
over  by  Japan  and  Australia.  Are  all  these  regions  conquered 
by  one  or  the  other  of  the  belligerent  groups  to  be  given  back 
or  not  ?  Then  what  about  Belgium,  whose  people  have  been 
mulcted  and  abused  and  pillaged  by  their  conquerors ;  and 
what  of  northeastern  France  wantonly  devastated  ?  Was  not 
reparation  due  to  these  unhappy  victims  of  the  war? 

War  on  war  But  all  these  questions  seem  of  minor  importance  compared 

with  the  overwhelming  world  problem.  How  shall  mankind 
conspire  to  put  an  end  to  war  forever  ?  The  world  of  to-day, 
compared  with  that  of  Napoleon's  time,  when  the  last  great 
international  struggle  took  place,  is  so  small,  the  nations  have 
been  brought  so  close  together,  they  are  so  dependent  on  one 
another,  that  it  would  seem  as  if  the  time  had  come  to  join  in 
a  last,  victorious  war  on  war.  It  required  a  month  or  more  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  in  1815  ;  now  less  than  six  days  are  neces- 
sary, and  airplanes  may  soon  be  soaring  above  its  waves  far 
swifter  than  any  steamer.  Formerly  the  oceans  were  great  bar- 
riers separating  America  from  Europe,  and  the  Orient  from 
America ;  but,  like  the  ancient  bulwarks  around  medieval 
cities,  they  have  now  became  highways  on  which  men  of  all 
nations  hasten  to  and  fro.    Before  the  war,  express  trains  were 
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regularly  traversing  Europe  from  end  to  end  at  a  speed  of  forty 
to  fifty  miles  an  hour,  and  the  automobile  vies  with  the  locomo- 
tive in  speed ;  whereas  at  the  time  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
no  one  could  get  about  faster  than  a  horse  could  travel.  The 
telegraph  and  telephone  enable  news  to  be  flashed  to  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  earth  more  quickly  than  Louis  XVIII  could 
send  a  message  from  one  part  of  Paris  to  another.  The  wire- 
less apparatus  keeps  vessels,  no  matter  how  far  out  at  sea,  in 
constant  touch  with  the  land. 

Nations  depend  on  one  another  for  food,  clothes,  and  every  interdepend- 
sort  of  necessity  and  refinement.  Britain  has  hoped  to  end  the  nations 
war  by  cutting  off  Germany  from  her  usual  communication  with 
other  countries ;  and  Germany  has  flattered  herself  she  could 
starve  England  by  sinking  the  thousands  of  vessels  which  supply 
her  tables  with  bread  and  meat.  Even  the  rumor  of  war  upsets 
the  stock  exchanges  throughout  the  world.  Nations  read  one  an- 
other's books,  profit  by  one  another's  scientific  discoveries  and 
inventions,  and  go  to  one  another's  plays.  Germans,  Italians, 
French,  and  Russians  contribute  to  musical  programs  listened 
to  in  New  York,  Valparaiso,  or  Sydney.  We  continue  to  talk  of 
independent  nations ;  but  only  a  few  isolated,  squalid  savage 
tribes  can  be  said  any  longer  to  be  independent  of  other  peoples. 
In  an  ever-increasing  degree  America  is  a  part  of  Europe  and 
Europe  a  part  of  America ;  and  their  histories  tend  to  merge 
into  the  history  of  the  whole  world. 

The  war  has  only  greatly  emphasized  all  these  things,  which   international 
were  being  recognized  in  the  previous  quarter  of  a  century.   The  andTenter- 
Ha2:ue  conferences,  the  establishment  of  the  Hague  interna-  P"ses  before 

=>  '  *  the  war 

tional  tribunal,  the  various  arbitration  treaties,  had  all  been 
directed  toward  the  suppression  of  the  ancient  plague  of  war. 
International  arrangements  in  regard  to  coinage,  postal  service, 
commerce,  and  transportation  had  encouraged  good  understand- 
ing and  cooperation.  Innumerable  international  societies,  con- 
gresses, and  expositions  had  brought  foreign  peoples  together 
and  illustrated  their  manifold  common  interests. 
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The  old  problem  of  armaments,  the  possibility  of  getting  rid 
of  the  crushing  burden  and  constant  peril  of  vast  standing 
armies  and  the  competition  in  dreadnaughts  and  cruisers,  has 
assumed  a  somewhat  new  form.  The  nations  now  in  the  thick 
of  war  will  come  out  either  bankrupt  or  with  unparalleled  finan- 
cial obligations.  At  the  same  time  the  progress  of  the  deadly 
art  of  killing  one's  fellow  men  has  advanced  so  rapidly,  with 
the  aid  of  scientific  discovery  and  the  stress  of  war,  that  what 
was  considered  adequate  military  preparedness  before  the  war 
will  seem  absurdly  inadequate  after  its  close.  Giant  guns,  air 
craft,  "  tanks,"  and  poisonous  gases  have,  among  other  things, 
been  added  to  the  older  devices  of  destruction,  and  the  sub- 
marine suggests  a  complete  revolution  in  naval  strategy.  So 
there  is  some  hope  in  the  fact  that  no  nation  can  longer  afford 
the  luxury  of  military  preparedness. 

The  great  issue  of  the  war  is  really  "  militarism,"  which  in- 
cludes two  closely  associated  problems  :  first,  shall  diplomats  be 
permitted  any  longer  to  carry  on  secret  negotiations  and  pledge 
their  respective  nations  to  secret  agreements  which  may  involve 
war  ?  and,  secondly,  shall  a  government  be  permitted  to  declare 
war  without  the  approval  of  the  great  mass  of  its  citizens  ? 
Now,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  those  opposed  to  Germany 
regard  her  as  representing  the  most  dangerous  form  of  militar- 
ism, which  has' plunged  the  whole  world  into  an  insensate  war 
and  will,  unless  destroyed,  remain  a  constant  menace  to  future 
peace.  Let  us  first  see  how  the  Germans  seem  to  view  their 
own  institutions  and  ideals  and  then  we  shall  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  understand  the  attitude  of  their  adversaries. 

The  Germans  have  been  taught,  during  the  past  hundred  years, 
by  their  philosophers,  teachers,  clergymen,  and  govemnment  offi- 
cials to  regard  themselves  as  the  leading  nation  of  the  world. 
Their  natural  ability,  virtue,  insight,  and  prowess,  they  are  told, 
far  exceed  those  of  all  other  peoples.  They  are  taught  that  the 
Russians  are  barbarians ;  the  Italians,  and  more  especially  the 
French,  decadent  Latin  races,  whose  vices  should  be  abhorred 
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by  all  right-minded  Germans.  As  for  the  English,  although 
racially  akin  to  the  Germans,  they  are  represented  as  hypo- 
crites, who  disguise  their  selfish  huckstering  enterprises  under 
the  cloak  of  religion  and  humanity,  and  who  have  piratically 
seized  all  the  choice  spots  of  the  earth  while  Germany  was 
absorbed  in  establishing  her  national  unity. 

Germany,  whose  superior  civilization  {Kultur)  makes  her  the  The  German 
rightful  ruler  and  guide  of  mankind,  is,  it  is  argued,  compressed  S?4  SmT 
within  narrow  geographical  limits  by  the  jealous  intrigues  of 
neighboring  nations.  The  Russian  hordes  threaten  her  on  the 
east,  and  the  French  cry  out  for  revenge  on  her  for  reincorpo- 
rating Alsace-Lorraine  into  the  German  Empire  to  which,  she 
argues,  it  historically  belongs.  The  British  seek  to  frustrate 
Germany's  colonial  expansion.  Surrounded  by  enemies,  the 
Germans  must  have  an  invincible  army,  the  primary  purpose 
of  which  is  to  protect  the  Fatherland  from  those  unscrupulous 
neighbors  who  in  previous  centuries  made  Germany,  disunited 
and  helpless,  their  battleground.  Moreover,  the  power  of  an 
unconquerable  army,  and  of  the  new  navy  William  II  had 
developed,  might,  when  the  right  moment  came,^  be  used  to 
extend  Germany's  confined  limits,  reduce  the  naval  insolence 
of  England,  assure  Germany  a  "  place  in  the  sun,"  and  enable 
her  to  spread  her  beneficent  Kultur  among  peoples  whom  she 
was  naturally  so  well  qualified  to  rule  for  their  own  good.^ 

Nevertheless  the  Germans  usually  resent  the  accusation  that  Germans  re- 
they  are  "militaristic."    They  claim  to  be  a  peace-loving  people  putetionof" 
with  a  peace-loving  emperor  who  has  done  everything  to  avoid  "militarism 
war.    The  army  is  an  essential  part  of  their  national  constitu- 
tion, they  maintain.    It  is  "  the  people  in  arms  "  (Das  Volk  in 

1  German  officers  were  accustomed  to  drink  to  this  future  moment  as  "  The 
Day"    {Der  Tag). 

2  One  of  Germany's  most  influential  historians,  Treitschke,  says :  "  Depth  of 
conviction,  idealism,  universality,  the  power  to  look  beyond  the  limits  of  a  finite 
existence,  to  sympathize  with  all  that  is  human,  to  traverse  the  realm  of  ideas 
in  companionship  with  the  noblest  of  all  nations  and  ages  —  this  has  been 
extolled  as  the  prerogative  of  German  civilization."  Quoted  by  Bemhardi,  The 
Next  War,  p.  74. 
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Wafferi).  Unqualified  obedience  and  deference  to  military 
authorities  is  part  and  parcel  of  their  bounden  duty  to  the 
State.  "  To  us,"  a  German  scholar  writes,  "  the  State  is  the 
most  indispensable  as  well  as  the  highest  requisite  to  our 
earthly  existence."  No  interest  of  the  individual  subject  must 
be  allowed  to  conflict  with  its  claims,  since  it  "is  of  infinitely 
more  value  than  the  sum  of  all  the  individuals  within  its 
jurisdiction."  ^ 

The  visible  head  of  the  State,  the  king  of  Prussia  as  em- 
peror of  Germany,  demands  the  absolute  fidelity  of  every 
German.  He  is  descended  from  the  Hohenzollem  line  under 
which  first  Prussia  and  then  the  German  Empire  have  been 
laboriously  built  up,  under  the  Great  Elector,  Frederick  the 
Great,  Kaiser  William  I,  and  William  II.  At  the  opening  of 
the  war  William  II  is  reported  to  have  said  to  the  Army 
of  the  East :  "  Remember  you  are  the  chosen  people.  The 
spirit  of  the  Lord  has  descended  upon  me  because  I  am  Em- 
peror of  the  Germans.  I  am  the  instrument  of  the  Almighty ; 
I  am  his  sword,  his  agent.  Woe  and  death  to  all  those  who 
shall  oppose  my  will.  Woe  and  death  to  those  who  do  not 
believe  in  me." 

These  are  the  officially  accepted  views  in  regard  to  the 
German  nation,  the  German  State,  the  German  army,  and  the 
German  Kaiser.  Those  who,  before  the  war,  indiscreetly  ques- 
tioned the  claims  of  the  Kaiser  frequently  found  themselves 
imprisoned  for  lese  majesty,  the  crime  of  insulting  "  The  All- 
Highest."  Since  the  war  began,  the  popularity  of  the  Kaiser 
appears  to  have  greatly  increased ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  the  socialists  and  other  critics  of  the  government 
have  really  changed  their  opinion  of  the  HohenzoUern  rule  or 
are  merely  keeping  still  from  patriotic  and  prudential  motives. 

1  Eduard  Meyer,  a  well-known  historian.  He  adds,  "This  conception  of  the 
State,  which  is  as  much  a  part  of  our  life  as  is  the  blood  in  our  veins,  is  nowhere 
to  be  found  in  the  English  Constitution,  and  is  quite  foreign  to  English  thought, 
and  to  that  of  America  as  well."  Quoted  by  Veblen,  On  the  Nature  of  Peace, 
p.  86  n. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  landholders  of  Prussia^ 
and  the  military  class  are  as  ardent  supporters  of  the  ancient 
monarchy  as  they  have  ever  been. 

When  the  war  broke  out  the  Germans  and  their  "peace-  Germans  de- 
loving  "  emperor  assumed  no  responsibility  for  it.  The  Kaiser  \oxc^^yl-^^ 
declared  that  his  enemies  had  forced  the  sword  into  his  reluctant  ^^^"^ 
hand.  An  appeal  "  To  the  Civilized  World,"  signed  by  ninety- 
three  of  Germany's  most  distinguished  representatives  of  art, 
literature,  and  science,  was  sent  out  warning  mankind  that 
Germany's  enemies  were  seeking  to  stain  her  honor  "in  her 
hard  struggle  for  existence"  by  lies  and  calumnies;  that  "not 
till  a  numerical  superiority,  which  had  been  lying  in  wait  on  the 
frontiers,  assailed  us  did  the  whole  nation  rise  as  a  man  " ;  that 
Belgium  was  not  invaded  until  it  was  proved  that  she  had 
agreed  to  allow  England  and  France  to  pass  through  her  terri- 
tory ;  that  Germany's  enemies  were  not  combating  her  "  so- 
called  "  militarism,  as  they  hypocritically  pretended,  but  her 
very  civilization.  And  it  seems  probable  that  the  signers 
accepted  all  this  as  true,  for  their  government  had  so  repre- 
sented the  case,  and  they  were  bound  by  German  loyalty  to 
believe  what  their  officials  told  them. 

German  clergymen  assured  their  flocks  that  "  Our  enemies  The  pastors' 
envy  us  our  freedom,  our  power  to  do  our  work  in  peace,  to 
excel  in  virtue  of  our  ability,  to  fulfil  our  appointed  task  for  the 
good  of  the  world  and  humanity,  to  heal  the  world  by  the 
German  spirit."  ^    Another   pastor  said   that  "  Germany  has 

1  These  are  popularly  known  as  the  Jwikers  (pronounced  "yoonkers"),  or 
country  squires.  They  are  the  successors  of  the  manorial  lords  who  controlled 
the  land  until  the  abolition  of  serfdom  in  Prussia  at  the  opening  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  They  do  not  confine  themselves  to  agriculture  but  invest  their 
money  in  industries  and  so  merge  into  the  capitalistic  class. 

2  One  of  the  most  oft-quoted  sentiments  in  Germany  since  the  war  began  is 
contained  in  the  lines  of  the  patriotic  poet  Geibel  (d.  1884)  : 

Und  es  mag  am  deutschen  Wesen 
Einmal  noch  die  Welt  genesen, 

which,  being  translated,  means  "  Once  again  the  world  may  be  healed  by  the 
German  nature." 
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never  made  war  from  unclean,  immoral  motives.  I  regard  it  as 
absolutely  the  fundamental  feature  of  German  character,  this 
passionate  love  of  right,  of  justice,  of  morality.  This  is  some- 
thing that  the  other  nations  do  not  have."  Others  boldly  claimed 
that  Germany  was  "  God's  seed  com  for  the  future  "  and  that 
she  was  engaged  "  in  defending  God  against  the  world."  ^ 
View  of  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  rest  of  the  world  entertains  a  very 

taS  by"  different  notion  of  the  Germans  and  of  the  origin  of  the  war 
other  peoples  fj-Qm  that  just  given.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  Germany 
is  an  excellently  governed  country ;  that  its  scientists  and 
scholars  have  played  a  distinguished  part  in  modern  investiga- 
tion and  discovery.  But  other  nations  have  made  vast  contri- 
butions too  in  all  the  sciences,  and  in  literature  and  art  other 
peoples  outshine  the  Germans. 
Ruthiessness  Before  the  war  the  utterances  of  the  Kaiser  and  his  talk 
militarisnT  about  his  German  God  merely  amused  or  disgusted  foreigners. 
The  plans  of  the  Pan-Germanists  were  known  to  few,  but  a 
book  by  the  German  general,  Bemhardi,  called  Germany  and 
the  Next  War,  which  appeared  in  191 1,  made  clear  their 
program.  "  We  must  not,"  Bemhardi  says,  "  hold  back  in  the 
hard  struggle  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  world."  ^  France  and 
England  had  grown  increasingly  fearful  of  German  power,  but 
nevertheless  the  war  came  as  a  hideous  surprise  to  even  the 
best  informed  people.  Everyone  knew  that  Germany  had  the 
strongest  and  best  organized  and  equipped  army  in  Europe,  but 
when  it  was  suddenly  hurled  against  Belgium  in  August,  19 14, 
the  world  was  aghast.  The  spoliation  of  Belgium,  the  shooting 
down  of  civilians,  the  reported  atrocities  of  the  German  sol- 
diers, the  cold-blooded  instructions  to  the  officers  to  intimidate 
the  civil  population  by  examples  of  cruel  punishments  {Schrech- 
lichkeit),  the  scandalous  and  criminal  activities  of  German  spies, 
the  ruthless  submarines,  the  slaughter  of  noncombatants  in  the 

1  An  interesting  collection  of  published  war  sermons,  called  Hurrah  and 
Hallelujah  (the  title  of  one  German  clergyman's  book),  has  been  issued  by  a 
Danish  minister,  J.  P.  Bang.  2  English  translation,  p.  79. 
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air  raids  over  England,  the  destruction  of  the  noble  cathedral 
of  Rheims  by  German  gunners,  the  "  Song  of  Hate  "  in  which 
a  German  poet  summoned  his  fellow  countrymen  to  execrate 
England  with  undying  animosity  —  all  these  things  have  com- 
bined to  produce  world-wide  horror  and  apprehension.  To 
their  adversaries  the  Germans,  so  righteous,  so  peace-loving,  so 
favored  of  God,  as  they  seem  to  themselves,  are  "  Huns  "  led 
by  a  modern  Attila,-^  ready  to  deluge  the  world  in  blood  in  order 
to  realize  the  dream  of  world  domination. 

The  fatal  readiness  of  the  German  military  force  for  instant  "  Militarism " 
action  has  also  been  thoroughly  impressed  on  the  world.  The  racy" 
Kaiser  has  but  to  say,  "the  country  is  attacked,"  —  and  he  is 
the  judge  of  what  constitutes  an  attack,  —  posters  will  appear 
everywhere  ordering  those  liable  to  service  to  be  at  a  certain 
railroad  station  at  a  given  hour,  under  penalty  of  imprison- 
ment or  death,  to  be  dispatched  anywhere  the  general  staff 
orders.  When  mobilization  is  proclaimed,  the  civil  government 
immediately  gives  way  to  military  rule  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  At  the  opening  of  August  the  Ger- 
man people  knew  that  they  were  going  to  war  with  Russia; 
but  the  soldiers  sent  to  the  Belgian  boundary  had  no  idea 
where  they  were  going.  This  is  what  the  world  calls  militarism 
and  autocracy. 

The  great  difficulty  of  reestablishing  peace  between  the  two  Germany's 
great  hostile  alliances  is  well  brought  out  in  the  various  peace   December,' 
suggestions  made  during  the  third  year  of  the  war.    In  Decem-   ^9^6 
ber,    19 1 6,  after   the  Central   Powers   had  occupied  Poland, 

1  When  a  German  expedition  was  starting  for  China  in  July,  1900,  after  the 
Boxers  had  killed  the  German  ambassador,  the  Kaiser  addressed  the  troops  as 
follows :  "  You  know  very  well  that  you  are  to  fight  against  a  cunning,  brave, 
well-armed  and  terrible  enemy.  If  you  come  to  grips  with  him,  be  assured  quar- 
ter will  not  be  given.  Use  your  weapons  in  such  a  way  that  for  a  thousand  years 
no  Chinese  shall  dare  to  look  upon  a  German  askance.  Be  as  terrible  as  Attila's 
Huns."  While  the  last  sentence  was  deleted  in  the  later  official  issues  of  the 
speech,  the  public  did  not  forget  the  impressions  they  got  from  the  Kaiser's 
exhortation  to  act  like  Huns.  And  the  German  soldiers  by  no  means  neglected 
his  suggestions  when  they  reached  Peking, 
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Serbia,  and  Roumania,  and  Germany  seemed  to  be  victorious 
on  all  hands,  she  made  what  she  called  a  peace  offer.  She  pro- 
posed that  the  belligerents  send  representatives  to  some  point 
in  a  neutral  country  to  consider  the  terms  of  settlement.  The 
German  government  must  have  known  well  enough  that  the 
Allies  could  not  possibly  consider  making  peace  at  a  time  when 
their  enemies  were  at  the  height  of  military  success.  The  prop- 
osition was  scornfully  rejected,  but  it  served  in  German  eyes  to 
throw  the  burden  for  continuing  the  fearful  conflict  upon  the 
Allies.  Whoever  might  have  been  responsible  for  beginning  the 
war,  Germany  had  been  the  first  to  propose  to  end  it.  The 
Kaiser  could  say  exultantly  that  the  Allies  had  at  last  cast  off  the 
mask  of  hypocrisy  and  plainly  revealed  their  "  lust  of  conquest." 
The  refusal  of  their  adversaries  to  consider  peace  also  furnished 
an  excuse  for  a  resort  to  the  unrestricted  and  brutal  submarine 
warfare  which  Germany  was  contemplating.  She  argued  that 
if  her  enemies  really  proposed  to  "  crush  "  Germany,  no  means 
of  self-defense  on  her  part  could  be  too  ruthless. 
President  Before  the  Allies  had  replied  to  the  German  peace  suggestion 

peace "ug-  President  Wilson  intervened  (December  18)  with  a  circular  note 
December  18  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  belligerents,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  both 
1916  sides  seemed  to  agree  that  there  should  be  a  league  for  main- 

taining peace,  and  small  states  should  be  protected,  but  neither 
side,  he  said,  had  stated  the  "  concrete  objects  "  for  which  they 
were  fighting.  He  accordingly  suggested  a  conference  on  the 
essential  conditions  of  peace.  Germany  expressed  herself  as 
ready  for  a  meeting  of  delegates  to  consider  peace  terms.  The 
Allies,  however,  received  the  proposition  coldly  >and  declined 
to  negotiate,  but  went  so  far  in  replying  to  President  Wilson, 
January  10,  19 17,  as  to  define  the  oft-used  terms  "  restoration," 
"  restitution,"  and  "  guarantees." 
Aims  of  the  The  Central  Powers  were  to  evacuate  all  the  regions  they 
January,  19 17  had  conquered  during  the  course  of  the  war ;  indemnities  were 
to  be  paid  for  damage  and  loss  caused  by  the  war ;  moreover 
"  provinces  or  territories  wrested  in  the  past  from  the  Allies  by 
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force  or  against  the  will  of  their  populations  "  were  to  be  re- 
turned. The  principle  of  nationality  was  to  be  recognized,  and 
the  Italians,  southern  and  northern  Slavs,  and  Roumanians  were 
to  be  freed  from  foreign  domination ;  the  populations  subject 
to  "  the  bloody  tyranny  of  the  Turks  "  were  to  be  liberated  and 
the  Turk  expelled  altogether  from  Europe.  Poland  was  to  be 
united  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Tsar.  Finally,  the  "  reorgan- 
ization of  Europe  was  to  be  guaranteed  by  a  stable  regime." 
As  for  the  German  colonies,  high  officials  in  both  England  and 
Japan  said  that  they  would  be  retained  by  their  conquerors. 

This  meant  that  the  Central  Powers  should  acknowledge  The  terms  of 
their  guilt  and  pay  for  the  damage  they  had  done ;  that  pg^j.  absunf ' 
Germany    should   give    up   Alsace-Lorraine,    Austria-Hungary  to  their 

SO.  V  c  rs3.ri  c  s 

should  make  serious  concessions  to  meet  "  the  principle  of 
nationality,"  Bulgaria  should  give  up  her  dreams  of  annexing 
Serbian  territory,  and  Turkey  should  leave  Europe  and  lose 
control  over  her  Asiatic  peoples.  In  view  of  the  extraordinary 
military  achievements  of  the  Central  Powers  and  Germany's 
claim  to  have  been  acting  from  the  first  in  sheer  self-defense, 
these  conditions  were  naturally  condemned  by  the  Teutonic 
allies  as  intolerable  and  ludicrous. 

On  January  22,   19 17,  President  Wilson,  in  addressing  the   President 
Senate,  said  that  peace  must,  among  other  things,  provide  for  essentials  of 
equality  of  ri^ht  for  both  great  and  small  nations,  security  for  ps^<=^' 

^  J  ^  &  •>  J  January  22, 

subject  "  peoples,"   direct  outlet  to   the   sea  for  every  great   1917 
people,  "  freedom  of  the  seas,"  ^  and  limitation  of  armaments. 

1  In  time  of  peace  the  high  seas  —  that  is,  the  ocean  outside  of  the  three-mile 
limit  drawn  along  the  coast  —  are  free  to  all  and  are  not  supposed  to  be  under 
the  control  of  any  particular  government.  It  is  in  time  of  war  that  the  question 
of  "  the  freedom  of  the  seas  "  arises.  England  was  in  a  position  at  the  opening 
of  the  war  to  cut  off  Germany's  maritime  commerce.  By  way  of  reprisal  Ger- 
many established  vast  barred  zones,  in  which  she  has  sunk  not  only  her  enemies' 
vessels  but  those  of  neutrals  which  ventured  to  neglect  her  warnings.  So  the 
ocean  has  been  anything  but  free  during  the  conflict.  Another  element  in  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  is  the  control  of  such  narrow  passages  as  the  Dardanelles, 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  Suez  and  Panama  Canals,  and  the  entrances  to  the 
Baltic.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  any  arrangement  that  will  keep  the  seas  open  and 
safe  so  long  as  wars  continue  to  take  place  among  maritime  powers. 
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He  declared  that  our  hope  must  lie  in  a  "  peace  without  victory," 
which  would  leave  no  permanent  bitterness  behind.    Germany 
in  announcing  her  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  (January  31) 
said  that  she  stood  for  self-government  and  equality  of  rights 
for  all  nations,  particularly  for  Ireland  and  India ;  for  freedom 
of  the  seas ;  that  the  annexation  of  Belgium  formed  no  part  of 
her  plans  ;  and  that  she  would  gladly  cooperate  in  every  effort  to 
prevent  future  wars.    The  idea  of  peace  without  victory  pleased 
only   a  few  people   and   became   generally  obnoxious  in    the 
United  States  after  that  country  entered  the  war.    Only  a  few 
"  pacifists  "  dared  to  oppose  the  general  conviction  that  solely 
by  dealing    Germany    what    Lloyd    George    called    a  military 
"  knock-out "  could  she  be  so  weakened  that  she  would  cease  to 
be  a  standing  menace  to  peace. 
The  Russians       With  the  Russian  revolution  a  new  peace  element  was  added 
pefceSter^^    to  the  situation.    The  Russian  workingmen  issued  an  appeal 
the  revolution   (March  28)  to  their  fellow  workingmen  in  other  lands  urging 
19 1 7  them  to  revolt  against  autocracy  and  put  an  end  to  the  war, 

which  they  ascribed  to  capitalists  and  land-grabbing.  The  Duma 
resolved  that  the  fragments  of  Poland  in  the  hands  of  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria  should  be  reunited  in  a  Polish  nation  which 
should  determine  its  own  form  of  government.  On  May  19 
the  Russian  foreign  minister  advocated  peace  "  without  annexa- 
tion or  indemnities  and  based  on  the  right  of  nations  to  decide 
their  own  fate."  But  the  Russian  government  of  the  moment 
rejected  any  thought  of  deserting  the  Allies  and  making  a 
separate  peace,  as  Germany  and  Austria  proposed. 
The  Pope's  On  August  i  Pope  Benedict  XV  sent  forth  a  peace  message 

sSralTd  ^"       in  which  he  urged  Christendom  to  cease  from  its  fratricidal  car- 
President        naffe,  lav  down  its  arms,  and  revert  in  general  to  the  status  quo 
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reply,  August,  ante.    This  was  answered  by  President  Wilson  (August  27).    He 
^  maintained  that  no  peace  was  possible  with  the  existing  irrespon- 

sible government  of  Germany.  "This  power  is  not  the  German 
people.  It  is  the  ruthless  master  of  the  German  people.  .  .  . 
We  cannot  take  the  word  of  the  present  rulers  of  Germany  as 
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a  guarantee  of  anything  that  is  to  endure,  unless  explicitly  sup- 
ported by  such  conclusive  evidence  of  the  will  and  purpose  of 
the  German  people  themselves  as  the  other  peoples  of  the 
world  would  be  justified  in  accepting.  Without  such  guarantees 
for  disarmament,  covenants  to  set  up  arbitration  in  the  place  of 
war,  territorial  adjustments,  reconstitution  of  small  nations,  if 
made  with  the  German  government,  no  man,  no  nation  could 
now  depend  on." 

In  his  message  on  the  opening  of  Congress,  December  4,  1 9 1 7,  President's 
President  Wilson  was  still  clearer :  "  The  people  of  Germany  December, 
are  being  told  by  the  men  whom  they  now  permit  to  deceive  ^9i7 
them  and  to  act  as  their  masters  that  they  are  fighting  for  the 
very  life  and  existence  of  their  Empire,  a  war  of  desperate  self- 
defense  against  deliberate  aggression.  Nothing  could  be  more 
grossly  or  wantonly  false,  and  we  must  seek  by  the  utmost 
openness  and  candor  as  to  our  real  aims  to  convince  them  of 
its  falseness.  We  are  in  fact  fighting  for  their  emancipation  from 
fear  ...  of  unjust  attack  by  neighbors,  or  rivals  or  schemers 
after  world  empire.  No  one  is  threatening  the  existence  or 
independence  or  the  peaceful  enterprise  of  the  German  Empire. 
. .  .  We  intend  no  wrong  against  the  German  Empire,  no  interfer- 
ence with  her  internal  affairs.  We  should  deem  either  the  one 
or  the  other  absolutely  unjustifiable,  absolutely  contrary  to  the 
principles  we  have  professed  to  live  by  and  to  hold  most  sacred 
throughout  our  life  as  a  nation."  Lloyd  George  reiterated  this 
last  sentiment  in  a  speech  before  the  House  of  Commons. 

But  the  Germans  may  be  forgiven  for  regarding  the  purpose  Attitude  of 
to  "  crush  "  her  government,  which  even  President  Wilson  has   ^^  the^^"^ 
expressed,  as  "  interference  in  her  internal  affairs."    Of  course 
the  representatives  of  the  Allies  mean  that  Germany  must  so 
far  alter  her  system  as  to  secure  democratic  control  of  the  power 
to  declare  war ;  in  other  respects  she  may  go  her  own  way. 

The  Kaiser's  general  reply  to  these  proposals  may  be  gathered 
from  his  address  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Western  Front,  December 
22,  1917  :  "The  year  19 17  has  proved  that  the  German  people 
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has  in  the  Lord  of  Creation  above  an  unconditional  and  avowed 
ally  on  whom  it  can  absolutely  rely.  ...  If  the  enemy  does  not 
want  peace  we  must  bring  peace  by  battering  down  with  the 
mailed  fist  and  shining  sword  the  portals  of  those  who  will  not 
have  peace ! " 

At  the  very  end  of  19 17  peace  negotiations  were  opened 
between  representatives  of  the  "  Quadruple  Alliance  "  —  Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey  —  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Bolsheviki,  who  had  control,  for  the  time  being 
at  least,  of  the  Russian  government.  They  met  at  Brest-Litovsk, 
on  the  eastern  Polish  boundary,  late  in  December.  The  Russian 
delegation  submitted  their  program  of  no  annexations  and  no 
indemnities  and  complained  that  the  Teutonic  allies  did  not 
express  themselves  clearly  in  regard  to  the  evacuation  of  Russian 
territory  and  reestablishing  the  violated  rights  of  small  and 
oppressed  nationalities.  It  is  impossible  to  say  at  the  time  of 
writing  what  may  come  of  these  first  peace  negotiations. 

On  January  8,  19 18,  President  Wilson  stated  a  program  of 
world  peace  which  embraced  fourteen  points.  The  chief  of  these 
were  no  secret  international  understandings  or  treaties  ;  absolute 
freedom  of  navigation  in  peace  and  war,  except  when  portions 
of  the  sea  might  be  closed  by  international  understanding ;  re- 
moval of  economic  barriers  and  reduction  of  armaments  ;  impar- 
tial adjustment  of  all  colonial  claims  ;  restoration  of  Belgium  and 
evacuation  of  territories  occupied  by  Teutonic  allies  during  the 
war ;  righting  of  the  wrong  done  to  France  when  Alsace-Lorraine 
was  seized  by  Germany;  freeing  of  Asiatic  dependencies  of 
Turkey ;  and  the  formation  of  a  general  association  of  nations 
for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  independence  of  great  and 
small  states  alike.  This  program  was  heartily  and  unreservedly 
approved  by  the  representatives  of  the  English  workingmen 
and  makes  clearer  than  any  previous  declaration  the  purposes 
of  the  world  alliance  against  Germany. 
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SOME  ;SUGGESTIONS   IN   REGARD   TO   THE   BOOKS 
DEALING  WITH  THE  ORIGIN  AND  ISSUES  OF  THE 

GREAT  WAR 

The  United  States  'Committee  on  Public  Information  distributes 
(free,  except  the  last  mentioned)  the  following  valuable  pamphlets : 

How  the  War  came  to  America. 

The  President's  Flag-Day  Speech  with  Evidence  of  Germany'' s 
Plans. 

Conquest  and  Kultur.  Aims  of  the  Germans  in  their  Own 
Words,  edited  by  Notestein  and  Stoll. 

German  War  Practices,  edited  by  D.  C.  Munro,  Sellery,  and 
Krey. 

The  War  Message  and  Facts  behind  it. 

The  Government  of  Germany,  by  C.  D.  Hazen. 

The  Great  War:  froin  Spectator  to  Participant,  by  A.  C. 
McLaughlin. 

American  Interest  in  Popular  Government  Abroad,  by  E.  B. 
Greene. 

War  Cyclopcedia.   A  very  valuable  work  of  reference.    25  cents. 

For  the  conditions  which  led  up  to  the  Great  War  see  H.  A.  Gib- 
bons, The  New  Map  of  Europe,  igii-igi^  :  the  Story  of  the 
Recent  Diplomatic  Crises  and  Wars  and  of  Europe'' s  Present  Catas- 
trophe. Admirable  account  of  the  chief  international  issues  before 
the  War,  especially  of  the  Balkan  troubles.  A  more  general  intro- 
duction will  be  found  in  Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes,  A  Political  and 
Social  History  of  Modern  Europe,  Vol.  II,  191 6,  dealing  with 
Europe  since  181 5  and  giving  excellent  bibliographies,  especially 
pp.  719  sqq.  Arthur  Bullard,  The  Diplomacy  of  the  Great 
War,  deals  in  a  sprightly  manner  with  the  negotiations  preceding 
the  conflict.  J.  H.  Rose,  The  Origins  of  the  War,  19 14,  from  the 
standpoint  of  an  Englishman.  This  may  be  compared  with  Edmund 
VON  Mach,  Germany''s  Point  of  View,  an  attempt  to  justify  Ger- 
many's policy  in  American  eyes.  A  very  full  treatment  of  inter- 
national affairs  will  be  found  in  E.  C.  Stowell,  The  Diplomacy 
of  the  War  of  igi^.  Vol.  I,  1916. 
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The  following  give  extracts  from  German  writers  illustrating  the 
attitude  of  the  Germans  toward  themselves  and  others :  Out  of 
their  Own  Mouths^  1917;  Gems  (?)  of  German  Thought^  edited 
by  William  Archer,  191 7;  and  Hurrah  and  Hallelujah^  by 
J.  P.  Bang. 

Germany  and  the  Next  War,  by  General  Von  Bernhardi, 
a  man  who  believes  ardently  in  war,  may  be  compared  with  The 
Great  Illusion,  by  Norman  Angell,  who  believes  only  in  war  on 
war.  One  of  the  most  profound  discussions  of  war  and  its  causes 
that  has  appeared  is  The  Nature  of  Peace,  by  Thorstein  Veblen, 
1917. 

The  History  Teachers'^  Magazine  publishes  excellent  bibliogra- 
phies and  an  admirable  syllabus  of  war  history.  Current  History, 
published  monthly  by  the  New  York  Times  Company,  gives  many 
important  documents  and  admirable  maps,  portraits,  and  pictures  of 
war  episodes.  The  Atlantic  Monthly  contains  many  serious  articles 
on  the  war,  as  do  a  number  of  other  well-known  magazines,  such  as 
the  Review  of  Reviews  and  the  Independent. 
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